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FEARNOT  IN  RUSSIA 


OR 


Banished  by  the  Czar 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  DISCUSSES  HUMAN  NATURE  WITH  A  FRIEND. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  at  New  Era, 
•  discussing  with  a  friend  the  marvelous  success  of  the  new 
•  Wild  West  Show.  * 

His  friend  had  been  very  skeptical  about  its  success.  He 
didn't  believe  that  it  could  last  longer  than  a  fortnight,  so  far 
away  from  the  great  cities.  , 

He  had  frequently  taken  the  liberty  to  warn  Fred,  Terry  and 
-  the  others  about  the  great  risk  they  were  running. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Fred  met  him  at  Hall’s  Hotel, 
and  said  to  him: 

“See  here,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  will  surprise 
you." 

“All  right,  let's  hear  it.” 

“You  know  you’ve  been  predicting  the  financial  failure  of 
the  Wild  West  Show.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  after  one 
week,  making  twelve  performances,  we  have  taken  in  every 
doliar  it  cost  to  start  the  show.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  you’ll  have  to  make  affidavit  to  that  if  you 
want  me  to  believe  it.  I  know  you  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  truthful  man,  but  you  can’t  tell  me  such  an  incredible 
story  as  that  and  expect  me  to  swallow  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  laughed.  “You’ve  at¬ 
tended  five  or  six  performances  yourself.  You  know  there  are 
seats  for  ten  thousand  people,  and  you  can’t  say  that  during 
any  performance  when  you  were  present  you  could  find  an 
empty  seat.  ” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  But  it  cost  an  enormous  sum  to  build 
,  that  structure,  and  get  the  show  going.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  have  a  record  of  the  receipts,  as  well 
as  of  every  dollar  spent  in  putting  the  show  on  its  feet,  and 
we  are  ahead  of  the  game  already,  after  twelve  performances.” 

“Say,  what  did  it  cost  to  start  that  thing  going?” 

“About  sixty  thousand  dollars,”  said  Fred. 

“Great  Scott!  I  -was  sure  it  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million.” 

“Well,  that's  where  you  slipped  up.  Every  circus  that  travels 
through  the  country  puts  out  a  claim  that  it  cost  three,  four, 
five  thousand  dollars,,  when  it  didn’t  cost  a  tenth  part  of  that. 
Such  assertions  are  made  for  advertising  purposes.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars  can  buy  an  enormous  outfit,  let  me  tell  you.” 
“But,  don’t  you  owe  bills?” 

“Not  a  dollar.  Every  performer  was  paid  off  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  last  night,  for  we  allow  no  indebtedness  to  accumulate.” 
•  “Well,  I’m  jiggered!  You  may  go  through  the  hotel  here, 
and  you'll  find  people,  good  business  men  at  that,  who  will 
estimate  the  cost  at  a  quarter  of  a  million.” 

“That’s  because  it  makes  a  big  display,  and  it’s  a  business 
that  very  few  people  know  anything  about.  Nearly  everybody 
knows  something  about  the  cost  of  dry  goods  and  groceries, 

it  how  many  people  know'  anything  about  the  cost  oi  drugs? 
Y<-*  ‘here’s  a  drug  store  in  every  village  throughout  the  en- 
,  tj r<  country.  You'll  pay  fifty  cents  to  have  a  prescription 
tj iD-'l  a  or)  iL  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  actual  cost  of  the  drugs 


isn’t  above  ten  cents.  You’ll  go  into  a  drug  store  and  buy  an 
ounce  of  camphor,  pay  ten  cents  for  it,  when  the  actual  cost  is j 
only  about  two  and  one-half  cents,  and  so  it  is  with  many 
other  things.  A  druggist  can  take  five  dollars’  worth  of  opium 
and  make  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  laudanum  out  of  it. i 
There  are  some  things,  you  know,  that  people  know  little 
about.  That’s  the  drug  business  and  the  show  business.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  but  your  expenses  are  pretty  heavy, 
are  they  not?”  * 

“Yes.  It’s  costing  us  fully  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  day; 
but  when  we  get  ten  thousand  people  inside,  at  fifty  cents 
a  head,  you  see  what  there  is  in  it.” 

"But  you  forget,”  said  the  other,  “that  in  a  small  place  like 
this  an  enormous  show  can’t  run  very  long.” 

“Yes,  it  can.  It  can  run  all  summer.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“Ah,  old  fellow,”  Fred  laughed.  “You  are  a  good  deal 
older  than  I  am,  but  you  are  frequently  fast  asleep  when  your 
eyes  are  wide  open.  You  don’t  see  things.  You  probably 
never  tried  to  analyze  the  mind  and  face  of  the  average  man. 
We  expect  to  keep  it  going  all  through  the  summer,  and,  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  stormy  day,  every  seat  will  be  filled  at  every  per¬ 
formance.  There  are  thousands  of  people  who  will  pay  fifty 
cents  every  day  to  see  the  same  thing,  simply  because  it  satis¬ 
fies  a  morbid  curiosity,  and  brings  about  emotions  that  thrill 
them.  For  instance,  when  the  lynchers  hang  the  horse  thieves 
the  victim  goes  through  all  the  motions  of  a  man  dying  by 
strangulation.  They  don’t  stop  to  think  that  a  strap  under  his 
clothes  that  holds  him  up  like  a  boy  in  a  swing  protects  him 
from  injury.  It’s  so  intensely  realistic  when  his  limbs  draw  up, 
swinging  by  the  neck  several  feet  above  the  ground,  that  cold 
chills  run  up  and  down  the  spinal  columns  of  the  spectators. 
Women  faint  at  the  sight,  and  then  come  back  to  see  it  again 
next  day.  Then  take  the  battle  scene!  Men  are  shot  at  and 
they  give  a  sudden  jump,  as  though  the  bullet  had  struck 
them;  they  sink  down  to  the  ground,  or  fall  like  a  log,  and 
what  is  supposed  to  be  blood  is  seen  oozing  out  from  their 
wounds.  That,  too,  gives  people  a  thrill  of  horror  that  they 
really  enjoy.  It’s  that  morbid  curiosity  that’s  never  gratified 
anywhere  else.  You  see,  I  didn’t  miss  it  when  I  calculated  on 
that  phase  of  human  nature.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  if  a 
man  should  advertise  to  blow  his  brains  out  with  a  revolver 
on  the  platform  of  the  largest  hall  in  any  city  in  this  country, 
and  charge  five  dollars  admission,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  or  for  his  heirs,  every  seat  would  be 
filled,  provided  the  authorities  didn’t  interfere.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  his  friend. 

“That  shows  how  little  you  know  about  human  nature. 
You’d  pay  five  dollars  yourself  to  go  and  see  it.” 

“Why,  I  wouldn’t  go  to  see  a  thing  of  that  kind  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  much  less  pay  five  dollars  to  witness  it,”  said 
tho  other. 

Fred  laughed  at  him,  and  remarked: 

“Yet  you  went  to  see  just  such  things  five  or  six  times  last 
week.” 

“Well,  it  wasn't  to  see  those  horrors!”  the  men  exclaimod. 
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"It  was  the  marksmanship,  the  horsemanship  and  the  other 
things."  J  '  ■  T  ,  1  j 

Again  Fred  laughed  and  suggested  to  his  friends  that  he 
study  himself. 

“Oh,  I  think  I  know  myself!” 

“I  believe  you  think  you  do,  but  a  man  very  often  deceives 
himself  more  than  he  does  anybody  else.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  mean  that!” 

“Yes,  I  do.”  ^ 

“Say,  Fearnot,  how  can  a  man  deceive  himself?” 

“Easily!  Easily!  There  are  millions  of  men  who  think 
they  believe  a  thing  that  they  really  don’t.  There  are  millions 
who  think  themselves  perfectly  honest,  and  yet,  when  an  easy 
opportunity  comes  their  way,  and  they  think  that  they  can 
take  the  prize  and  never  be  known,  they'll  do  so.  Some  re¬ 
quire  a  much  stronger  temptation  than  others.  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  every  man  has  his  price,  but  there  are  mighty  few 
who  can  keep  on  resisting  the  temptation  when  its  value  keeps 
piling  up.  It  is  human  to  err,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  but  a  good,  honest  man  can  err  and  resist  tempta¬ 
tion.” 

“Very  true.  But.  temptation  comes  to  many  men  who  are 
unable  to  feel  that  they  are  being  tempted.  Now,  as  to  a  man’s 
deceiving  himself:  I’ve  seen  men  claim  to  like  a  thing  when 
really  they  didn’t  like  it;  but  it  was  a  fad,  and  popular,  and  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  swim  they  flattered  themselves,  or,  in 
other  words,  deceived  themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  did 
like  it.” 

“Yes;  but  didn’t  they  know  quietly  to  themselves  that  they 
didn’t  like  it?” 

“They  did  at  first,  but  they  finally  educated  themselves  up  to 
that  degree  of  deception  until  they  believed  it.  A  man  can 
tell  a  story  that  has  no  truth  in  it  so  often  that  he  will  finally 
come  to  believe  it  himself.” 

“Fearnot,  you  are  a  queer  one,”  laughed  the  other.  “You 
have  a  very  poor  idea  of  human  nature.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  have  a  very  good  respect  for  human  na¬ 
ture,  for  when  one  comes  to  understand  it,  he  begins  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  neighbors.  You  never  saw  a  humbug  in  your 
life  that  wasn’t  a  member  of  the  human  race,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  detect  a  fraud  in  a  good  many 
cases.  There’s  only  one  other  animal  lower  than  man  that  is 
actually  conscious  of  being  a  thief,  and  that’s  the  monkey. 
He'll  steal  a  thing  with  a  consciousness  that  it  is  wrong.  Any 
ether  animal  that  wants  anything,  particularly  food,  will  go 
up  and  appropriate  it  by  right  of  might;  but  the  monkey  will 
watch  his  opportunity  to  steal  it  when  the  other  is  not  look¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  actually  conceal  it,  and  look  as  innocent  as  a 
human  thief  would.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  monkeys;  never  studied 
them;  but  I’m  going  to  watch  this  Wild  West  Show  of  yours 
lor  a  month  or  so  yet,  to  see  if  your  estimate  of  human  nature 
is  correct.” 

“All  right;  do  so,  and  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
times  that  you  see  the  same  people  in  attendance.  They’ll 
come  time  and  again  to  see  things  that  they’d  already  seen  a 
score  of  times.  They  can't  understand  it  themselves,  some 
of  thorn;  but  they  keep  on  coming  and  coming  to  see  if  they 
can  And  some  new  feature  about  it.  Thousands  will  come 
up  to  see  that  bear  hunt,  expecting  each  time  to  see  a  bear 
killed  and  bearsteak  broiled  on  the  coals  at  a  camp-fire.  Of 
course,  we  can  kill  but  about  one  bear  a  week,  and  we  don’t 
state  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be  killed.  I’ve  known 
men  who  wouldn’t  eat  fish,  yet  they  enjoyed  nothing  so  much 
as  catching  them  with  a  hook  and  line.  There  are  drunkards 
who  detest  the  taste  of  whisky,  and  they’ll  gulp  it  down  as 
though  it  were  a  nauseous  dose;  they  drink  it  for  effect.” 

Quite  a  number  of  others,  guests  of  the  hotel,  had  gathered 
around  Fred  and  his  friend,  discussing  the  great  show. 

Among  them  was  an  elderly  man,  who  stated  that  when  he 
was  a  school  boy  nothing  interested  him  so  much  as  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  early  settlers  with  the  Indians.  He  read  of  the 
redskins  scalping  women  and  children.  He  would  gaze  at  the 
pictures;  he  would  dream  of  them  at  night,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years,  he  had  actually  seen  those  very  things  en¬ 
acted  before  bis  eyes. 

“That  is  what  interested  me  the  most  when  I  attended  your 
show  three  times  last  week.”  he  added. 

“That's  it,”  said  Fred.  "There  are  thousands  of  others 
who  arc  interested  in  some  other  feature  of  it.  It’s  the  in¬ 
tern  realism  that  attracts.  Along  through  the  season  many 
other  features  will  be  introduced,  but  it  will  be  typical  of 
the  rY.r  '.Vest  every  time.  Next  year  we  may  change  it  alto¬ 
gether  nnd  have  it  represent  the  old  colonial  days,  before 


scenes,  descriptive  of  actual  events  in  early  colonial  days,  In 
which  the  Indians  will  figure  largely;  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  could  be  more  instructive  to  the  student  of  American 
history  than  an  exhibition  of  that  kind.  Battle  scenes  are 
always  attractive.  They  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Individual  exploits  that  are  recorded  in  history  could 
be  vividly  enacted,  so  as  to  impress  the  lesson  upon  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  people.  For  instance,  the  capture  of  Major 
Andre;  Jasper’s  famous  exploit,  when  he  sprang  over  the  para¬ 
pet  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  picked  up  the  flagstaff,  which  had 
been  shot  awray,  and  replaced  it  in  position,  whilst  shot  and 
shell  tore  things  up  all  about  him;  Ethan  Allen’s  capture  of 
Ticonderoga;  Moll  Pitcher  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  the 
capture  and  execution  of  Nathan  Hale,  and  scores  of  other  in¬ 
cidents  in  our  colonial  history.  When  you  go  to  theaters  you 
see  plays  built  up  from  the  imagination;  but  a  great  outdoor 
performance,  portraying  the  actual  incidents  of  history,  would 
be  of  greater  interest.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  put  in  several. 

“Of  course  you  do,  and  if  you  come  up  next  year  you  may 
see  it.” 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  prominent  visitors  at 
New  Era,  the  Wild  West  Show  continued  to  be  the  principal 
attraction.  Visitors  would  come  up  in  the  forenoon  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  go  through  the  animal  show,  and  in  the  afternoon 
attend  either  the  Wild  West  Show  or  the  horse  racing  over 
on  the  great  race  track;  but,  except  in  stormy  weather,  the 
great  show  was  the  principal  attraction. 

By  and  by  the  ladies  at  the  Fearnot  cottage  took  part  in 
other  amusements.  They  would  go  yachting,  or  witness  the 
chariot  races,  or  entertain  friends.  , 

Fannie  Gardner  was,  if  possible,  the  happiest  one  of  the 
wrhole  lot.  It  was  a  new  world  to  her,  and  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  every  moment  of  her  existence. 

Tom  Hogan,  the  brother  of  Laura,  wrho  married  a  wealthy 
man  named  Carroll,  wTas  in  the  emploV  of  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany,  on  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  was 
industrious,  honest  and  faithful,  as  well  as  fully  competent. 

As  the  reader  knows,  he  left  Avon  Academy  before  gradu¬ 
ating,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  Fred  and  the 
boys  gave  him  employment,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
young  man.  When  he  first  met  Fannie  Gardner  he  fell  in  love 
with  her.  Her  rosy  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes  and  fearless  inde¬ 
pendence  attracted  his  attention. 


Dick  Duncan  introduced  him  to  Fannie,  and  he  soon  be¬ 
gan  paying  attention  to  her;  but  not  once  did  he  neglect  any 
of  his  duties.  He  was  with  her  nearly  every  evening,  and 
Fred,  Terry,  Dick,  and  Joe  received  him  on  a  perfectly  social 
equality,  as  did  the  other  girls.  Fannie  took  a  fancy  to  him. 

Gradually  she  learned  from  Evelyn  his  entire  history,  as 
she  had  gotten  it  from  Fred  and  Terry. 

“Say,  Fannie,  old  girl,”  said  Fred  to  her  one  day,  “Tom  Ho¬ 
gan  is  all  right.  He  hasn’t  got  much  money,  but  he  is  earning 
good  pay,  and  take  care  of  it.  If  a  sister  of  mine  were  to  fall 
in  love  with  him,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  I’d  gladly  give 
my  consent,  because  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him.  He  came 
of  a  good  family,  and  in  a  few  years  he’ll  be  a  man  of  consid¬ 
erable  means.  Understand  me,  now,  I’m  recommending  him 
to  your  good  graces.” 

"Thank  you,  Fred,"  she  laughed.  “I  like  him  very  much, 
because  he  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  in  every  respect.” 

“That’s  just  what  he  is,  old  girl.  You’ll  make  no  mistake 
if  you  capture  him.” 


"Oh,  I'm  not  trying  to  capture  anybodv!  It’s  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  business  to 'capture  the  girl.” 

That  s  true.  But  be  careful  and  not  outrun  him.  uow\  if 
he  chases  you.” 

The  truth  is,  Fannie  was  about  in  love  with  him  at  the 
time  of  that  conversation. 

Teiiy  told  Tom  one  evening  that  Fannie’s  sister  was  the 
wire  of  a  wealthy  ranch  owner  out  in  Colorado,  but  that  she 
hadn  t  any  property  herself. 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who  wants  a  good  wife. 
She  is  good  looking  strong,  healthy,  and  as  sensible  a  girl  as 

if  voCu°Ucanfi”nd  anywhere  in  the  "orld:  so  sail  in  and  win  her 


“Terry,  I’m  not  able  to  supp 
“Nonsense!  There  aie  V1  ln 

are  rearing  large  families  on  just  half  of  what  \ 
ing;  and  that  girl  wouldn’t  cost  - 

expenses  now,  so  iar  as  actual  necessities  are 
She  ll  save  you  money  Instead  of 
iho’ll  save  you,  too.  S 
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rt  a  wife,”  said  Tom. 
ousands  of  men  in  this  State  who 
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you  a  penny  more  than  your 
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into  you  than  you  could  acquire  bv  the  most  persistent  ef¬ 
forts. " 

To'.n  laughed,  and  remarked: 

seems  to  be  a  bright  and  clever  girl.” 

“She’s  a!!  of  that,  my  boy;  and  if  you  don't  hurry  up,  some 
or  the  ether  fellows  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  her  may  cut 
you  out.” 

Before  Fannie  had  been  three  months  at  New  Era  she  and 
To:u  were  engaged. 

Evelyn  found  it  out,  but  didn’t  betray  her  secret.  Margie, 
Mary  and  Amalie  suspected  it,  and  began  teasing  her  about 
him:  but  she  retorted  on  them  by  saying  that  she  understood 
t neir  own  situation  about  as  well  as  they  did. 

While  their  quiet  little  courtship  was  going  on,  one  of 
Fred’s  cousins,  a  beautiful  girl  from  New  York,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman  from  Utica,  and  he  laid  violent 
siege  to  her  heart.  He  actually  became  her  very  shadow,  fol¬ 
low  ing  her  wherever  she  went. 

"Oh,  my  brother!”  said  Margie,  “you  want  to  find  out  about 
him  before  the  thing  goes  too  far.” 

"Yes,"  said  Fred,  “I’ll  make  inquiries.  Hanged  if  I  don’t 
believe  the  atmosphere  of  New  Era  is  conducive  to  love- 
making." 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  DICK  DUNCAN  GOT  THE  BETTER  OF  AN  EDITOR. 

When  the  Wild  West  Show  had  been  running  for  about  a 
month,  the  newspaper  published  at  Centerville  changed  own¬ 
ers,  and  the  first  number  issued  by  the  new  proprietor  con¬ 
tained  an  extremely  violent  criticism  of  the  Wild  West  Show, 
and  the  New  Era  Company  in  general. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  greatly  surprised. 

They  investigated  the  criticisms  on  the  show,  to  see  if  there 
really  was  any  cause  for  complaint. 

The  editor  had  attempted  to  belittle  everything,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  performance;  sneered  at  it  as  child’s  play, 
and  expressed  his  disgust  that  the  public  should  be  so  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  rush  there  by  thousands  and  spend  their  money 
to  see  it.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  time  when  he  was 
a  schoolboy,  when  the  little  fellows  would  get  up  a  show, 
chaige  ten  pins  or  one  marble  admittance,  and  all  they  did 
was  to  wrestie  and  play  leap-frog  and  other  boyish  amuse¬ 
ments.  He  said  there  wasn’t  an  Indian  among  the  perform¬ 
ers,  who  were  really  white  men  painted  up  to  represent  the 
redskins. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Dick  Duncan,  “I  believe  I’ll  go  over  to 
Centerville  and  lick  that  fellow.” 

"Let  him  alone,  Dick.  We  keep  a  standing  offer  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  any  man  who  will  prove  that  we’ve  made 
a  single  misrepresentation  about  the  show.” 

"But,  Fred,  he  is  hurting  us.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  little  paper  hasn’t  got  a  circulation 
of  two  hundred  outside  of  the  county,  and  our  paper  here  in 
New  Era  has  cut  off  several  hundred  of  its  county  subscribers, 
because  New  Era  has  outstripped  Centerville,  and  is  choking 
it  to  death.  He  simply  wants  to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  us, 
and  thus  get  the  people  to  read  the  paper,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  fight.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  no  notice  of  any¬ 
thing  it  says.’ 

"Say,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry,  “if  we’d  give  them  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  show  it  would  shut  him  up.” 

“Of  course,  but  we  won’t  give  it  to  him.  It  wouldn’t  be 
worth  a  dollar  a  month  to  us.  Everybody  in  the  county  will 
come  to  see  the  show  before  the  season  is  over  with.” 

"But,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “the  fellow  has  almost  as  good  as 
called  us  frauds  and  swindlers,  saying  that  we  are  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  thp  people.” 

"That's  all  right.  Let  him  keep  on  at  it.  The  people  of 
this  county  know  us,  and  none  of  them  will  believe  that  we’ve 
ever  dene  anything  of  the  kind.  We’ve  kept  every  promise 
we  ve  ever  made  them;  and  we've  furnished  the  farmers  of  the 
county  a  market  for  their  products.  If  we  begin  taking  any 
Bc  ice  of  his  criticisms  many  people  will  take  his  paper  to 
read  hi,  replie.:.  That’s  just  what  he  is  after.” 

Th  v  waited  for  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  and  the  criti- 
f  j  ;r/,  even  more  severe.  Several  citizens  of  New  Era 

caked  Fred  Terr y,  Dick  and  Joe’s  attention  to  it. 

One  of  them  asked: 

•■Why  dor;  t  you  go  for  that  fellow?” 

"Becau:;e  hr*  is  too  small,”  said  Terry. 

"  ■  th >re,  people  who  believe  what  he  says." 

The  paper  doesn't  circulate  outside  of  the 


county,  and  not  very  extensively  inside  of  it.  It  is  stated 
in  all  the  advertisements  of  the  show  that  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  paid  to  the  man  who  can  find  us  misrepresent¬ 
ing  anything.  It’s  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  cue  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  find  out  whether  those  are  genuine  Indians  we 
have  here  or  not.  The  truth  is,  the  fellow  is  advertising  us 
gratis,  but  hasn’t  sense  enough  to  know  it.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  understand  it,”  said  the  citizen.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  were  in  your  place  I’d  jump  on  him  with 
both  feet:  yet  I  know  that  you  fellows  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  all  your  undertakings,  hence  your  judgment 
must  be  better  than  mine.” 

“Well,  I  confess.”  Terry  laughed,  “that  my  first  inclination 
was  to  go  over  there  and  pull  his  nose;  but  Fearnot  said 
that  would  advertise  him  and  his  paper,  and  would  actually 
be  to  his  financial  benefit,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  let 
him  alone.  Dogs  who  bay  at  the  moon  at  night  generally 
get  tired  and  quit,  because  the  moon  doesn’t  bark  back  at 
them.  Take  two  neighbors  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,  each  with  a  dog,  and  you’ll  hear  them  answering 
each  other  in  the  stiil  hours  of  the  night;  but  if  one  of  them 
stops,  the  other  one  does,  too;  so  we  don’t  intend  to  play  dog 
with  that  fellow.” 

The  Centerville  editor  got  hold  of  Terry’s  remark,  and  it 
made  him  fighting  mad. 

He  came  out  in  a  violent  editorial,  stating  that  Olcott  had 
called  him  a  dog,  and  proceeded  to  read  him  a  lesson  on  good 
manners  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

“Say,  Terry,  did  you  call  him  a  dog?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t.  I  simply  remarked  to  a  citizen  who  spoke 
to  me  about  it  that  a  dog  who  bays  at  the  moon  soon  stops 
when  lie  finds  that  the  moon  doesn’t  bay  back  at  him,  and  I 
explained  that  in  this  thing  we  were  like  the  moon,  saying 
nothing  at  all.” 

“Good!  Good!”  Fred  laughed.  “That  was  a  very  apt  illus¬ 
tration.  But  how  about  your  bad  manners  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  guess  I’m  known  personally  to  more 
men  in  this  county  than  that  fellow  knows  in  the  entire 
State.” 


“That’s  right!  That’s  right!  Don’t  let  him  provoke  you,” 
said  Fred. 

“Look  here,  if  that  fellow  jumps  on  me  that  way,  I’ll  lick 
him,”  said  Dick. 

“Look  here,  young  man,  that’s  what  he  wants  some  of  us 
to  do,  and  he’d  put  it  iu  big  headlines  that  a  member  of  tlie 
New  Era  Company  attacked  him  with  intent  to  murder,  or 
some  sort  of  thing,  just  because  lie  exposed  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

It  so  happened  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  New  Era 
Company  had  ever  seen  the  new  editor;  so  one  day  Dick  went 
over  to  get  a  look  at  him. 


He  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  post-office  by  a  friend, 
and  having  his  camera  with  him,  Dick  took  a  snap-shot  at 
him. 

“Here’s  the  chap,”  he  said  to  Fred  and  Terry  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Era  with  his  picture. 

He  was  a  man  about  Duncan’s  size,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes,  mustache  and  sideboard  whiskers,  and  a  clean-shaven 
chin. 

Terry,  Joe  and  Fred  studied  tlie  picture,  laughed  and  made 
comments  on  it. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Dick?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  I’m  going  to  make  up  just  like  him,  steal  a  horse, 
be  captured  in  the  show  and  lynched.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “that’s  a  brilliant  idea,  old 
man,  and  it’ll  make  him  sick;  but  do  you  think  you  can  get 
up  a  disguise  that  t lie  people  of  Centerville  would  recognize 
as  resembling  him?” 


cun  i innate  mm  so  well  that  Ills 


and  we’ll  send  a 
to  be  distributed 
with  a  rush,  and 


res,”  rerurnea  jjick. 

wife,  if  lie  has  one,  would  recognize  him.” 

“Then  get  it  up  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
thousand  tickets  of  admission  to  the  show, 
all  over  Centerville.  They’ll  come  down 
tion  of  the  Centerville  editor. 

Dick  went  down  to  Utica,  called  on  a  theatrical  costumer, 
and  got  up  a  disguise  that  was  simply  perfect  in  its  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Centerville  editor. 

When  I le  came  back  with  it  Terry  took  a  snap-shot  at  him 
with  the  camera,  and  compared  the  two  pictures. 

“Great  Scott!  It’ll  make  that  fellow  go  out  and  bang  him¬ 
self,”  Terry  laughed. 

“1  guess  not.”  put  in  Fred.  “Conscience  never  troubles  s;:cii 
men.  It  will  make  him  mad,  though,  because  it  will  put 
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tin*  laugh  on  him.  and  that  is  tlio  only  reply  we  avIII  make 
to  Ills  tirades  and  criticisms.” 

Two  days  later  a  thousand  tickets  to  the  Wild  West  show 
were  sent  over  to  Centerville,  to  a  personal  friend  of  the  New 
Era  Company,  who  saw  to  their  distribution. 

They  were  given  to  t lie  heads  of  every  family,  and,  of 
course,  it  created  a  good  deal  of  pleasurable  excitement  in 
the  town.  They  were  to  be  used  on  the  following  day. 

Tickets  were  sent  to  the  editor  and  his  wife,  but  it  was 
doubtful  if  either  of  them  would  appear. 

It  was  announced  as  “Centerville  Day,”  and  pretty  near 
all  Centerville  was  present  when  the  performance  began. 

There  was  an  enormous  crowd  present,  but  the  editor  was 
absent.  He  had  given  his  ticket  to  somebody  else. 

When  the  lynching  scene  was  announced  Dick  Duncan 
came  in.  riding  at  full  speed,  chased  by  a  number  of  cow¬ 
boys,  and  he  went  careering  around  the  field  a  half-dozen 
times. 

At  first  the  Centerville  people  were  astounded,  for  every 
one  recognized  Cadmus,  the  editor.  At  first  they  thought  it 
was  him,  and  they  yelled  at  him: 

“Go  it,  Cadmus!  Don’t  let  ’em  catch  you.  That’s  a  good 
horse;  hold  onto  him.” 

Finally  he  was  caught  and  hanged,  and  the  scene  was  in¬ 
tensely  realistic. 

He  was  left  hanging  :liere  fully  ten  minutes,  facing  the 
Centerville  crowd. 

Fully  one-half  the  Centerville  people  believed  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  had  really  been  hired  by  the  management  to  take  part 
in  the  show,  and  a  discussion  on  that  probability  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  scores  of  the  invited  visitors.  But  in  a  little 
while  it  was  known  that  it  was  an  imitation,  and  then  the 
laugh  began  among  the  Centerville  people,  whilst  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  audience  wondered  where  the  fun  came  in.  They 
couldn’t  understand  why  a  thousand  people  would  roar  with 
laughter,  and  crack  jokes  at  a  man  strung  up  by  the  neck 
for  horse-stealing. 

After  the  performance  was  over  fully  a  hundred  Center¬ 
ville  people  rushed  down  to  the  office  of  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany  to  ask  questions,  laugh  and  crack  jokes;  but  Fred, 
Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  were  out  of  the  way.  None  of  them 
wished  to  say  anything  about  it.  So  the  crowd  boarded  the 
excursion  train  and  returned  home,  and  as  Centerville  was 
but  six  miles  away,  they  soon  reached  there. 

There  those  who  had  not  gone  down  with  them  heard  the 
news.  Scores  of  the  editor’s  friends  called  on  him  at  his 
office,  and  told  the  story  that  he  had  been  hanged  as  a  horse- 
thief. 

He  turned  pale  as  death,  and  asked  if  his  name  had  been 
used. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  he  was  told.  “But  the  disguise  was 
so  perfect  that  it  would  have  deceived  your  wife,  even.” 

“I'll  sue  them  for  damages,”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  at  once 
sent  for  a  lawyer. 

“You  can  t  make  a  case  of  it,”  said  the  lawyer,  “unless  you 
can  prove  that  your  name  was  mentioned  in  any  way  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.” 

“But  have  they  a  right  to  make  up  a  disguise  to  resemble 
a  respectable  citizen  and  hang  him  as  a  horse-tliief?” 

“Yes.  they  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  make  up  any  kind 
of  a  disguise  they  please,  so  long  as  they  don’t  claim  your 
identity,  or  use  your  name  in  connection  with  it.” 

“Can’t  I  put  a  stop  to  it  by  an  injunction?” 

“Well,  you  can  swear  out  an  injunction  and  bring  the  case 
into  court,  but  I  hardly  think  the  judge  will  say  that  one 
of  tiie  performers  had  no  right  to  use  sideboard  whiskers  and 
beard  like  yours  in  his  make-up,  as  ho  certainly  couldn’t  get 
up  a  disguise  that  wouldn’t  look  like  somebody  else,  for  there 
are  many  millions  of  people  in  this  country." 

"Then  I  have  no  protection,  have  I?" 

“I  don't  set1  that  you  have.”  said  the  lawyer,  “and  even  if 
you  had,  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good,  for  they’ve  gotten  back 
at  you  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  get  no  grip  on  them. 
You’ve  made  yourself,  though,  liable  to  prosecution  by  pub¬ 
lishing  in  your  paper  that  they  haven’t  a  genuine  Indian  in 
the  show,  for  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  genuine  I 
redskins.  Fearnot  went  West  and  brought  them  back  with  j 
him.  and  many  hundreds  of  people  have  talked  with  them, 
ami  know  they  are  Indians.” 

“Well,  I  was  told  by  good  authority  that  they  were  not.** 

“Yotir  authority  was  no  good.  Fearnot  keeps  a  standing  I 
offer  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  anybody  who  can  I 
prove  that  they  have  misreioescuted  anything  in  the  show.  ' 


I’ve  heard  scores  of  people  ask  why  you  dido  t  nppl.'  fot 
reward.” 

“What's  the  use?  No  man  could  get  it.” 

“That  shows  that  you  don’t  know  the  New  Era  *  ompan\. 
Those  young  men  have  such  reputations  for  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  that  any  citizen  who  knows  them  will  take  their  word 
for  their  bond.  You’ve  made  a  great  mistake  by  making 
fight  on  them.” 

“That  shows  that  you  don’t  know  anything  about  editin 
a  newspaper,”  said  the  editor.  “You  may  know  all  a  bow 
law.  but  it  is  very  different  from  editing  a  paper.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  lawyer.  "Your  friends,  though,  in 
this  town  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  you  don’t 
know  much  about  it  yourself,  or  else  you  wouldn't  antagonize 
the  most  popular  young  men  in  this  part  of  the  State.  If  * 
they  should  happen  to  turn  on  you.  they’d  grind  you  into 
sausage-meat,  figuratively  speaking.  They  have  set  the  whole 
county  to  laughing  at  you  by  returning  your  attack  in  a  way 
that  makes  you  powerless  to  resist.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  Cadmus.  “I’m  not  through  with  them 

yet.” 

“Well,  you  know  something  about  the  law  of  libel,  don’t 
you?”  the  lawyer  asked.  “You  want  to  be  careful,  and  not 
give  them  a -chance  to  put  the  screws  on  you.” 

The  editor  went  away  very  much  disgruntled,  and  that 
night  the  children  playing  on  the  streets  of  Centerville  were 
frequently  heard  to  ask  of  each  other: 

“Did  you  know  the  editor  stole,  a  horse,  and  was  hanged 
for  it?” 

Another  one  was  heard  to  sing  out: 

“Say,  Billy,  did  you  ever  steal  a  horse?” 

Still  another  would  call  out: 

“Did  you  hear  about  that  hanging  of  the  horse-thief  to¬ 
day  in  New  Era?  They  say  he  looked  just  like  the  editor." 

Mrs.  Cadmus,  when  she  heard  the  news,  burst  into  tears, 
and  vowed  she  would  move  away  from  Centerville. 

The  next  day  Dick  was  again  hanged  in  the  same  disguise, 
and  fully  a  thousand  people  from  Centerville  came  down  and 
paid  admission  to  see  it  repeated. 

The  incident  was  telegraphed  to  other  papers,  and  i lie 
story  of  the  editor’s  repeated  assaults  on  the  New  Era  Com¬ 
pany  went  along  with  it. 

Fearnot’s  reputation  as  a  practical  joker  was  known  all 
over  the  State,  and  the  editors  laughed  over  the  story,  and 
proclaimed  him  the  victor. 

Still  the  New  Era  paper  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
incident,  nor  was  Cadmus’  name  mentioned  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  at  all. 

The  Centerville  paper  was  a  weekly:  so  the  editor  had  to 
wait  several  days  before  he  could  put  in  a  return  blow.  and| 
when  he  did  it  made  matters  all  the  worse  for  himself.  He 
was  one  of  those  fellows  who  believed  that  notoriety  would 
help  his  paper. 

His  editorial  was  a  broadside  of  abuse,  but  the  only  reply 
made  to  it  was  a  new  scene,  gotten  up  by  Duncan,  who,  in 
the  same  disguise,  undertook  to  make  love  to  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  girls;  and  it  was  so  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  that 
the  vast  crowd  went  into  convulsions  over  it. 

The  girl’s  Indian  lover  caught  them  together,  and  he  chased 
the  paleface,  who,  to  make  his  escape,  climbed  a  tree.  The 
redskin  followed  him  and  scalped  him  as  he  sat  astride  one 
of  the  lower  branches,  whilst  he  was  begging  for  mercy  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs. 

The  redskin  coolly  slid  down  the  tree  and  went  off  with 
the  scalp.  The  victim  came  down  bellowing,  and  sang  out 
that  the  scalper  was  a  genuine  Indian,  after  all. 

As  the  editor  had  been  claiming  that  they  were  no  Indians, 
his  confession  evoked  most  uproarious  applause. 

That  broke  Cadmus  all  up. 

The  entire  State  was  laughing  at  him. 

The  next  number  of  his  paper  didn’t  have  a  word  in  it 
about  the  Wild  West  show,  or  the  New  Era  Company. 

“By  George,  I’ve  knocked  him  out!”  said  Die 
saw  the  paper.  “He  is  ns  silent  as  a 
say." 

“So  you  have.”  said  Terry.  “Now 

“Yes,  let  up  on  him.”  said  Fred, 
they  are  Indians,  and  that  is  all  we  v 

“That’s  all  right,  but  I  don’t  sr| 
a  retraction.” 

“No  matter  if  he  doesn’t.  Tin 
you  see  the  ridicule  is  far  more 
There  are  mighty  few  people  wh 
laugh  ou  them." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lllr  GOUTY  -MILLION  AIRE'S  STARTLING 


PROPOSITION, 


One  day  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was  stoppin"  ..t  the 
>  aikham  House,  the  largest  hotel  at  New  Era  se  nt  a  nls 
s;  yo  to  l  earnot  by  a  friend,  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  to  see 

hZiVh'S  busi.,less’  m,d  asked  Him  to  call  at  the 

u  1  ■  1  ni>  tamest  convenience. 

a  mini 1(1  Stat,ed  th.at  tUe  old  gentleman  was  several  times 
‘taS  if  thee’go«  ’  UDf0rtUna£ely'  SUffel'ing  acute  at 

seeml  2?'  said  Fred’  “"’bat  can  he  want  to 

important  bn'SnJ'sT’  t0M  tll0l,gh-  that  *  on 

“All  right,  then.  I'll  have  to  call  on  him  but  this  is  a 
busy  time  with  me.  now.”  ’  s  a 

m;U'ioI’-,I‘‘1!Ver<‘d  y°U  the  message  as  Mr-  Klein  requested 

_  ‘All  light.  If  you  are  going  back  to  the  hotel  siiv  tn 

evening.”  *  1  Cant  °al1  011  hhn  durinS  the  daY  1  will  ‘in  the 

The  gentleman  went  away,  and  about  an  hour  later  Fred 

form.  Himself  with  a  little  leisure  time  on  his  hands*  and 

,°  tlle  hotel  and  asked  the  clerk  for  Mr.  Klein. 

.  1y.s  lipstail‘s  iu  his  room,”  said  the  cerk.  “He  is  suffer- 

,!?  attack  °qf  g0llt  t(>daY«  and  hasn’t  been  down. 
Mia  11  I  send  your  card  up  to  him?” 

>es.  if  you  please,”  and  Fred  wrote  his  name  on  a  card 
winch  the  bellboy  took  up  to  the  millionaire’s  room.  "  ’ 

,, X  J'CFirneil  in  a  few  minutes,  saying  to  llie  clerk: 

*  1  •  U  e111  saYs  please  send  the  gentleman  up  ” 

him 'To  thf™!!"6  e'eVat0r  the  bellb0y-  conducted 

I  here  lie  found  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman  seated  in  a 

on  a'nothcr H’  W  *1S  gouty  foot’  heaviIY  bandaged,  resting 

“Are  you  Mr.  Klein?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  are  you  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“That  s  who  I  am,”  said  Fred. 

“Glad  to  see  you.”  and  he  extended  his  hand,  which  Fred 
shook  warmly.  “Take  a  seat.  I’m  glad  to  meet  vou.  I  in 
tended  to  call  on  you  in  person,  but  the  gout  suddenly  got  a 

gnp  on  me,  and  here  I  am  suffering  death  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  a  minute.” 

i  hat  s  too  bad!  Too  bad!  I’ve  never  had  it,  but  I’ve 
been  told  that  it  is  a  disease  that  is  perfectly  merciless  in  its 
dealing  with  its  victims,”  Fred  remarked,  as  he  sat  down 
m  a  chair  near  the  old  gentleman. 

Well,  whoever  told  you  that  stuck  strictly  to  the  truth.” 
“Are  you  suffering  much  pain  now?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Yes.  suffering  intensely.” 

Fnd  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  remarked: 

I  (jon  t  see  any  evidence  of  it.  Generally  when  a  man  is 
vr  fie  ring  much  pain  lie  betrays  the  fact  in  his  eves  ana  his 
lace,  if  not  in  his  voice.” 

\  es.  \es!  Hut  the  truth  is,  I’ve  become  used  to  it,  and 
I  ve  long  since  found  out  that  groaning  and  complaining 
do  not  help  it  any.” 

“How  long  have  you  had  it?” 

“I  have  been  suffering  with  it  for  several  years.  Of  course 
there  are  intervals  when  I  suffer  no  pain.  I  have  never  yet 
found  physicians  v ho  could  give  more  than  temporary  rc~ 
i  nf.  It  comes  and  goes  like  a  confounded  toothache  I’ve 
been  seriously  thinking  of  having  the  foot  amputated,  but 
in  that  case  1  would  have  to  go  on  crutches  all  the  rest  of 
my  life,  for  I  am  too  heavy  to  ever  expect  to  be  able  to 
walk  on  a  stump.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  any  heroic  remedies?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oil.  I've  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies.  At  least  physicians 
have,  and  I  thought  they  were  heroic  enough— some  of  them  ’’ 
“Well,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  I  once  heard  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  suffering  as  you  are.  He  lived  at  New 
Haven,  Form.,  and  had  a  man  to  push  him  about  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair.  One  day  he  was  being  wheeled  across  the  State  House 
gr<“  n.  when  a  couple  of  mad  steers,  whose  owner  was  chasing 
th'  Ui.  with  a  number  of  policemen,  came  charging  right  down 
on  him.  with  tails  up  and  heads  down.  The  man  who  was 
-Mug  his  chair  became  suddenly  demoralized,  deserted  his 
post  and  took  to  his  heels.  lie  expected  to  be  gored  by  the 
mad  *tcr  r-,  and  the  thought  of  such  a  death  caused  him  to 
fowl  hi  gout.  So  he  sprang  up,  and  ran  so  fast  as  to  al- 


witli  lii s  hired  man.  He  went 
ovn  anc 

The  violent  exercise  cured  his  gout; 


up  wiui  ms  li i reel  man.  He  went  across  t,c: 
hotel,  sat  down  and  looked  back,  wondering  1 


up  in  the  garret  and 


discharge 


straight  in  the  face,  and 


the'' 


gout 


by  telling  me  s tor'll 
me 


5: 


me 


an,i 

.1 


most  catch 
street  to  a 
in1  were  dreaming, 
he  stored  his  wheel-elm  ir 
his  hired  man.” 

The  man  looked  -  Fred 
chuckled. 

“Miy.  are  you  trying  to  cure  tin 

dead  1  1  t  wil  T'  me  ,od  You  t,iat  d  would  kill  me  stor  - 
“I  beiLc  up  and  put  m-v  weight  on  that  foot1 

that  ir  Lii  011  -hmk  SO‘”  laughed  Fred>  “and  I'm  satisfie 
-ot  tn  i,.)lo  pain  you  intensely  to  attempt  it.  You  ha\, 
undertake  s<Mj1G  ^rcat  danger  threaten  you  before  you  woul, 
excitin  eut  wn  i  t  you  S(*'  physlcal  paia  and  ment? 

woulreffeet  a  ’’  a“d  th°  combi,latl0"’  Probably 

buThsho°of-  ?:;:Tar  Ia,u§he?  heartIer  flla»  be  bad  in  montlir 
'wTi  r  kf  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  tl,e  remedy  J 
''ell.  I  ,-a\ e  you  tlie  story  for  what  it  is  worth  s 

-But  wnm!?,l!!TS  f°r  ‘V”  Said  Frea  good-humoredly  ’  ‘ 
li  }  ask  You,  do  You  think  you  could  give 
' ,( ai  6  that  would  make  me  take  to  my  heels?” 

No  not  it  you  were  expecting  such  a  thin"  Rnt  t  bov 

&pndTj°keS  011  f,llows  who  ran  nntil  they  fell  exhausted* 
M  hen  I  was  a  student  at  Avon  Academy  I  played  a  practice 

joke  on  a  fellow  one  night  who  was  on  horseback  '  Th.1 
hoi  se  was  as  badly  frightened  as  he  was,  and  he  ran  at  th. 
top  of  his  speed;  but  he  seemed  so  slow  to  the  rider  that  h<r' 
leaped  out  of  the  saddle,  outran  the  horse  and  got’ back  t 
the  byei.v  stable  before  the  animal  did.  That  shows  whaJl 
a  good  scare  will  make  a  man  do  sometimes.  I  talked  with* 
lum  about  it  afterward,  and  instead  of  his  bein"  aii->rv  ant 
wan  ing  to  fight  about  it.  he  actually  thanked  mo  foi-  show 

on  V!!1-  h-°M  fast  lle  could  rim,  and  said  he  intended  to  "c 
1 n T e ^  1 1  a  1 11 1  n g  as  a  professional  runner.”  0  : 

lhats  a  good  one,”  laughed  Klein.  “Of  course  I  don't1 

ru  ,iste“ t0  aHOt1*--  «  go» 

pivlni:  you  any  mre^Tte' gmitteSmii1  yoiT'VenFto0 siT'mlf 

and  reMlv  I  can?^  Jmp?rta“t  Pushless  *<>  talk  to  me  about,1 
gout.”  conceive  that  you  sent  for  me  to  cure  the  ■ 

‘AYeH,  I  didn’t.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  persuade  vou 
!  him0  Vi  Vrf°Pe  t0  ?tteild'  to'  801116  business  for  me  which  I- 

“Whvtenl  t0*  1SyS!!t’  ln;t  am  sat.i8fied  that  you  can.” 

"by,  Gleat  Scott,  sir!  That  is  impossible.”  c 


“Not  at  all.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  my  story,  and  then  "ivea 
me  your  answer.  1  know  full  well  that  you  have  vour  hands 

Fi-  NeW  Evf‘  and  that  You  are  coining  monev.  New )( 

a  itself  is  an  evidence  of  your  genius,  and,  like  old  King 
M]das>  everything  you  touch  turns  to  gold.”  g  t 

I  hank  you  for  the  compliment.”  returned  Fred  “l  have 
been  quite  successful,  but  it  was  the  result  of  hard  ™  i-d 

bawl  setbacks!*”1  th,Uk"**:  ^  at  ^ 

es,  I  know.  A  friend  of  yours  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
jour  history,  and  I’m  satisfied  that  you  are  just  the  man  to  < 
attend  to  my  little  business  for  me.  I  kifow  that  vour  time 
is  very  valuable,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  time’ vou  give  J 
business  will  pay  you  better  than  anything  vou  ever 

M  1  li  (*K. 

“Well,  in  that  case  I  might  undertake  it.”  e 

“Ob,  I'm  satisfied  you'  can  do  that.  Your  partners  can  at¬ 
tend  to  business  in  your  absence.  All  good  busine.^  men 
have  other  people  working  for  them,  foremen  and  sune“i, 
tendents  who  can  run  the  business  in  their  absence  iust  as  n 

were  they  present.  Now,  I  want  vou  to  -o  >1 
to{St;  letersJmpa  m  Itrtssia.  for  me.  I  have  a  patent  over 
there"  under  consiHeration  by  the  Russian  Government  if  it  i 
is  adopted  there  s  iiSwwhere  from  one  to  three  millions  of  do! 
lars  in  it  If  it  is\ot  accepted.  I’ll  he  out  o,  vour  v  r 
penses.  It  you  are  siiNjessful.  I’ll  pay  von  two  lii'md,-,!,'  .‘N 
titty  thousand  dollars,  Nduding  vour  expenses  1 

“That’s  a  big  offer. ”  saSNfml.  '“How  S,  time  would  I 
have  to  give  to  it?”  \  "<>um  1 

“Well,  iu  its  present  shape,  I  Wt  believe  that  thirtv  d»v«. 
would  be  required.  The  represeSative  I  have  there  has  an 
the  French  influence  in  the  city  \Kn*king  a^ainsi  l.i,  » 

I  bav(>  news  from  the  Secretary  oF^e  American  Minister 

tliat  he  is  lacking  in  tact.”  ^  ^inusrei 

Is  the  American  Minister  in  your  favVi-v” 


“Oh,  yes!  Hut  French  influence 


in 


[•('grad. 


There  are  Frenchmen  holding  high  positions  in ^  civil 


great, 
and 


A 
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ill  Italy  lift*  iu  Russia;  in  fact,  there  is  a  descendant  of  the 
ouapartes  wlio  Is  a  general  in  the  Russian  army,  and  all 
|l|>lomutie  negotiath  ns  are  conducted  in  the  French  language, 
friend  informs  me  that  you  are  proficient  in  German,  Span- 
li  and  French.  Now  will  you  undertake  to  attend  to  the 
|u  iio'ss  t'.ir  me?" 

“1  can’t  answer  that  until  you  so  farther  into  details.” 
“All  right.  If  you’ll  open  that  drawer  in  the  bureau  there 
ou  will  find  a  tin  box,  in  which  are  all  t lie  papers  that 
ill  explain  everything  to  you.” 

Fred  opened  the  drawer,  took  out  the  box  and  handed  it  to 
wlein,  who  unlocked  it  with  a  small  key,  and  took  from  it  a 
mss  of  documents,  which  he  handed  to  Fred  one  by  one  to 
ead. 

For  more  than  one  hour  Fred  sat  there  poring  over  the 
documents,  and  before  he  was  half-way  through  saw  that 
t  was  a  very  important  case,  in  which  an  immense  sum  of 
noney  was  involved. 

lie  read  several  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
dinister.  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  obstacles  in  their  way, 
ilaced  there  by  a  clique  of  French  officials,  backed  by  the 
Tench  Ambassador. 

•Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  now?”  Klein  asked  when 
Ted  finished  reading  the  last  document. 

T  think  that  very  great  interests  are  involved,”  Fred  re- 
died. 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  But  do  you  think  you  could  do 
mything  with  it?” 

“I  won’t  say  that  I  think  I  could.  It’s  natural  for  one  of 
tuy  youth  to  he  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm;  but  I  guess  I’d 
find  myself  opposed  by  wily  old  diplomats,  with  political  and 
financial  interests  backing  them  up.” 

“Ah,  there’s  the  trouble.  But  let  me  say  to  you,  young 
man.  that  I  believe  you  would  be  a  match  for  the  best  of 
them.  I’ve  been  looking  around  for  weeks  to  employ  some 
able  lawyer  to  go  over  there  and  help  my  agent  out,  and  I’ve 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  the  best  one  I  could 
find.  I’m  a  firm  believer  in  luck,  and  I  don’t  know  of  a 
more  lucky  individual  in  all  this  country.  Now,  I  have  one 
suggestion  to  make  to  you,  if  you'll  undertake  the  task,  and 
that  is,  that  you  go  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as 
tourists.  That  will  disarm  suspicion.  I’ll  give  you  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  American  Minister  and  my  agent  there, 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  who  is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  who  will  issue  passports  to  you  and 
your  friends. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  quite  understand  you,”  said  Fred. 
“Do  you  mean  you  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  party  of 
tourists'  who  will  go  with  me?” 

“Yes,  every  penny  of  expense.  If  you  could  have  some 
two  or  three  gentlemen  and  as  many  ladies,  with  an  elderly 
couple  along  as  chaperons,  so  much  the  better;  and  when 
you  reach  Petrograd  you  could  present  your  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Minister  and  my  agent.  The  latter  would 
engage  your  services  there,  so  that  it  wouldn’t  look  as  though 
you  had  left  this  country  for  that  purpose. 

“I  see  the  point,”  said  Fred,  “and  it’s  a  good  idea.  I  will 
consult  with  my  partners,  and  see  how  we  can  arrange  the 
matter,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  call  and  see  you  again.” 

“All  right.”  said  Klein.  “If  you  could  persuade  two  of 
your  partners  to  go  along  with  you,  the  combination  would 
be  all  the  stronger.  They  tell  me  you  have  a  sister  here  with 
you.  and  that  a  sister  of  one  of  your  partners  is  here  also. 
I've  heard  nil  about  Miss  Olcott,  who  wins  admirers  wherever 
she  goes,  and  that  she  is  a  good  deal  of  a  diplomat  in  petti¬ 
coats  herself.” 

“That's  right  ”  laughed  Fred.  “She  was  our  mascot  in 
n  groat  baseball  tour  three  or  four  ^ears  ago, 'and  we  never 
lost  a  game  while  she  was  with  us.” 

“Yes.  that's  what  I  heard.  In  making  up  your  party  in¬ 
clude  your  sister  and  Miss  Olcott.  I  have  an  elderly  friend 
and  Ills  wife  who  will  chaperon  the  party.  I  will  give  you 
a  letter  of  credit  through  my  bankers  in  New  York  City  for 
any  amount  you  may  need.  If  you  fail  in  your  mission  I 
will  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  be  useless  to  make  any 
further  ntt*  nipt  in  Petrograd.  If  you  win  we'll  both  be 
handsomely  rewarded.” 

“Will.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  confidence,  Mr.  Klein, 
for  we'\e  never  met  before." 

"That's  all  right.  I  know  nil  about  you,  and  am  trusting 
you  on  your  reputation.  It  shows  what  reputation  is  worth 
to  a  man.  You  and  your  partners  have  built  up  a  splendid 
reputation  for  business  ability,  integrity  and  good  Judgment. 
1  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  trust  you  with  my  entire  fortune;  and 


let  me  tell  you  it’s  a  big  one,  and  as  my  representative,  30U 
have  millions  behind  you.” 

Before  leaving,  Fred  shook  hands  with  him  and  suggested 
that  he  try  a  big  scare  for  his  gout. 

“Well,  if  you  can  inspire  me  with  any  faith  in  the  remedy 
I’ll  try  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  can  do  that,  for  perhaps  I’m  a  little 
lacking  in  faith  in  the  remedy  myself.  But  I  do  know  that 
hypochondriacs  have  been  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestions.” 

“Yes!  Yes!  But  I  am  no  hypochondriac.  This  gout  is 
not  imaginary,  but  is  a  stubborn  fact.  It  has  cost  me  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  doctors’  hills,  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
pain,  and.  I  fear,  more  profanity  than  I  can  ever  get  for¬ 
giveness  for.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  that  such  things  are  charged  up 
against  a  man  under  such  circumstances,”  said  Fred,  “so  I 
wouldn't  let  that  worry  me  any.” 

“I  don’t.  I  have  weightier  matters  to  worry  over.” 

On  returning  to  the  office  Fred  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  Terry  looking  over  the  mail,  which  had  just  come  in. 

Fred  sat  down  and  helped  him  until  the  mail  was  disposed 
of.  Then  they  went  into  the  little  private  room  back  of  the 
office,  where  he  explained,  to  him  the  story  the  millionaire 
had  given  him. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!”  said  Terry.  “That’s  a  pretty  big  temp¬ 
tation.” 

“So  it  is.  And  I’m  of  the  notion  to  yield  to  it.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  Dick  and  me,  with  Evelyn,  Mary  and 
Margie  making  the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  old  fellow’s  ex¬ 
pense?  He  made  the  offer  himself,  and  will  supply  an  elderly 
couple  to  chaperon  the  party.” 

“When  does  he  want  you  to  start?”  Terry  asked. 

“He  didn’t  say,  but  I  presume  he'll  want  me  to  hurry  up 
and  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Well,  what  about  Amalie  and  Joe?” 

“Let  them  stay  here,”  said  Fred.  “Joe  is  in  our  employ, 
and  he  wouldn’t  care  a  snap  about  going  anyway,  unless 
Amalie  went,  and  I  don’t  believe  that  she  would  care  to  go.” 

“By  George!  I’d  like  to  go  over  there,”  said  Dick.  “Never 
was  in  Europe  in  my  life.” 

“All  right.  Just  keep  the  matter  quiet.  Joe  can  look  after 
matters  here  just  as  well  as  we  can,  for  every  department 
has  a  manager.  The  bookkeeper  can  attend  to  the  sale  of 
lots.  Joe  can  sign  all  title  deeds  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  power  of  attorney,  and  the  business  won’t  suffer 
to  the  extent  of  one  dollar.” 

“How  long  will  the  trip  last,  Fred?”  Dick  asked. 

“Well,  Mr.  Klein  says  that  the  business  ought  to  be  wound 
up  in  less  than  thirty  days';  so  we  may  be  able  to  make  the 
round-trip  inside  of  sixty  days,  but  we  can’t  tell.  Mrs.  Ol¬ 
cott  will  not  object  to  Evelyn’s  going  as  long  as  Terry  is  one 
of  the  party,  and  Margie  can  go  all  around  the  world  with 
her  brother.  The  trouble  will  be  to  persuade  Mrs.  Hamilton 
to  let  Mary  go.  A11  elderly  lady  with  her  husband  will  chap¬ 
eron  the  party;  hence  I  think  the  matter  can  be  arranged  all 
right.” 

“I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  any  trouble  about  it.”  put  in 
Terry,  “provided  Mary  herself  wishes  to  make  the  trip.” 

“What  will  you  do  with  Fannie  Gardner  and  your  two 
cousins.  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  leave  them  here,  and  have  Elsie.  Amalie  and  Rudolph 
close  up  their  cottage  and  take  possession  of  ours,  or  the 
three  girls  can  go  and  board  over  there.  Joe  can  supply  them 
with  all  the  funds  they  need  in  my  absence.” 

That  evening  the  matter  was  discussed  with  the  girls  at 
the  cottage. 

Evelyn  and  Margie  were  eager  to  go.  Mary  said  nothing 
until  she  was  asked  by  Evelyn. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED’S  PARTY  LEAVE  NEW  ERA  FOR  EUROPE. 

Like  the  dutiful  daughter  she  is.  Mary  Hamilton  referred 
the  matter  to  her  mother,  down  at  Fredonia.  She  said  t* 
Evelyn  that  she  was  willing  to  go.  in  fact  would  he  motv 
than  glad  to  do  so. 

"But  I  would  have  to  see  her  about  it  in  iw  r*nn  -  si„ 
added. 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  I’ll  go  down  with  .veil."  said 
Evelyn,  "and  we  ll  take  the  first  train  to-inorro w  ruiiu;  “ 

"Terry,  you’d  better  go  down  with  them."  jested  j.-, 

"I  know  that  mother  won’t  object  to  Margie 
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tk'i’larly  when  she  learns  that  it  Avill  cost  neither  of  us  any¬ 
thin!;,  ami  throw  in  my  way  an  opportunity  to  make  an  im¬ 
mense  lot  of  money  out  of  it." 

"Hut  see  here.  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “we  don’t  know  wlio 
the  elderly  couple  are  who  are  to  chaperon  the  party.” 

“Oh.  it's  a  wealthy  party,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Klein’s.  He 
wouldn’t  Send  any  one  with  us  who  was  not  all  right  finan¬ 
cially  and  socially.  Of  course,  if  our  sisters  need  anything 
during  the  trip,  or  before  we  go,  we  can  supply  them  with  all 
they  want,  and  Mary  will  not  lack  for  anything.” 

Evelyn’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  quickly  said: 

”1  shall  ‘need'  some  new  clothes  about  the  time  we  reach 
Paris:  but.  Fred.”  she  asked,  "do  you  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  your  getting  into  any  trouble  at  all?” 

"1  do  not,  little  girl.  I'm  going  on  a  diplomatic  mission  of 
a  private  nature,  where  persuasion,  and  not  force,  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  and  until  we  reach  Petrograd.  and  on 
the  way  back,  we’ll  take  in  many  places  of  interest,  and 
make  it  altogether  a  pleasure  party.  Being  friends  of  the 
American  Minister,  bearing  letters  of  introduction  to  him, 
we  can  see  a  great  deal  of  the  upper  social  life  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  capital.  I’m  personally  acquainted  with  the  American 
Minister  at  Berlin,  and  Ave  have  friends  in  Paris.” 

"Yes,"  said  Evelyn.  “There’s  an  American  Duchess  living 
there.  Count  Albert’s  mother.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Terry,  Mary  and  Evelyn  took  the 
train  for  Fredonia,  Avithout  giving  any  notice  to  their  rela¬ 
tives  there. 

Fred  sat  doAvn  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother  about  the 
matter,  saying  he  wanted  to  take  Margie  with  him;  that  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  lady  would  chaperon  the  party,  Avhich 
would  consist  of  Evelyn,  Mary,  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan. 

“I  am  to  go  on  a  private  mission,”  lie  added,  “Avhich,  if 
I  am  successful.  Avill  pan  me  out  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars;  so  you  see  it  is  not  pleasure  alone,  but 
business,  and  as  the  mission  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  en¬ 
tire  party,  I  really  beg  that  you  Avill  not  interpose  any  ob¬ 
jections.” 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  Terry  and  the  girls  had 
left  for  Fredonia,  Fred  received  a  telegram  from  Olcott,  say¬ 
ing: 

“It’s  all  right.  We  are  ready  to  start  whenever  you  are. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  NeAV  Era?  Wire  me 
promptly.  ” 

Fred  immediately  wired  back: 


“Stay  where  you  are  till  Margie  and  I  join  you.” 


.Toe  Jencks  was  content  to  remain  at  New  Era  to  look  after 
business,  because  Amalie  Avould  remain  there  with  her  brother 

and  Elsie. 

Or’  course  Amalie  bad  been  invited  to  join  the  party,  but 
she  declined  it.  saying  she  was  becoming  tired  of  so  much 
traveling;  that  she*  loved  New  Era.  and  was  content  to  re¬ 
main  there.  * 

“Book  here.  Commodore,  you'd  make  me  a  very  happy  man 
if  you’d  say  that  when  you  marry  you'll  make  your  home 
here  in  New  Era.” 

“All  right,”  she  laughed.  “If  the  man  I  marry  wants  to 
stay  here  in  New  Era.  why,  New  Era  Avill  he  our  home.” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  old  man?”  Fred  laughed,  slapping  .Toe 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Yes.  I  hear  it.  We  are  going  to  stay  right  here.” 

Amaiie  blushed,  laughed  and  changed  the  topic. 

\  little  later  Fred  spoke  to  Fannie  Gardner. 

“Fannie,”  said  he,  “Terry,  Dick  and  myself,  with  Mary, 
Margie  and  Evelyn,  are  going  to  Europe,  to  he  gone  a  couple 
of  months  or  more.  We  are  going  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  liis  Avife.  You  are  to  stay  right  here  as  our  guest.  Ru- 
lloloh  and  Elsie  will  be  the  head  of  the  family  in  our  absence. 
I’ve  placed  money  in  Joe’s  hands  for  your  use,  and  whatever 
amount  you  may  need  ask  him  for  it.” 

“Whv  Fred,  1  wouldn’t  do  that!” 

“No  nonsense  now,  Fannie.  We  are  like  brother  and  sis¬ 


ter  ” 

“But.  Fred.  I've  got  money  enough  for  my  use.  I  don’t 
have  to  spend  money  for  anything  out  here.” 

“  \11  right  then.  If  you  do  need  any,  Joe  Avill  supply  you. 
Promise  me,  though,  that  you’ll  stay  here  in  Ne%v  Era  till  we 

return  ” 

“Weil.  I’ll  do  that,  unless  Nick  and  Mary  order  me  to  go 

back  home.”  ,  .  ,  .  ,, 

“Well  if  they  do,  Just  Avrite  them  to  go  to  blazes.  You 


are  so  far  aAvay  from  them  that  they  can't  punish  you  fo£ 
disobedience.  You  are  of  age  hoav.  and  you  have  a  right  t- 
do  as  you  please.  I  understand  matters  betAveen  you  am' 
Tom.” 

She  blushed  furiously  and  then  laughed. 

“You  see,  old  girl,  avc  don’t  keep  secrets  from  each  otlie: 
out  here.  You  want  to  Innre  tlmt  little  affair  take  place 
New  Era,  and  not  Avay  out  in  Colorado.  The  NeAV  Eri 
Company  av ill  see  to  all  the  expenses  of  it.  Tom  has  already 
let  out  the  contract  for  a  beautiful  little  cottage;  but  don’ 
let  him  know  that  I  told  you  so.  You  Avon’t  make  any  mis 
take  in  following  my  advice.”  J 

“I  know  that.  I'll  do  just  Avliat  you  say.” 

“That’s  sensible.” 

On  leaving  Fannie,  Fred  went  over  to  see  Professor  Browne^ 
avIio  had  gained  nearly  fifteen  pounds  since  his  marriage,  and 
yet  looked  ten  years  younger.  He  was  as  broAvn  as  a  berry J 
and  his  little  farm  bloomed  like  a  garden,  for  he  and  bis 3 
hired  man  had  worked  faithfully  on  it,  and  the  promised’1 
harvest  was  a  rich  one.  1 

“Say,  professor,”  said  Fred,  “I  came  over  to  bid  \mu  good15 
by.” 

“Good-by!  Where  are  you  going?” 

“1  start  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.” 

“Europe!” 

“Yes,  I  got  to  Petrograd.  in  Russian.  And  Terry.  Dick, 
Margie,  Mary  and  Evelyn  are  going  with  me,  as  well  as  ant*1 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  Avife.” 

“Well,  out  with  it  all.”  n 

“Great  Scott!  Isn’t  that  enough?’* 

“Yes.  How  long  are  you  going  to  be  gone?” 

“A  couple  of  months,  I  guess.  Joe  will  be  in  charge  during 
our  absence.” 

“Well,  I’m  surprised.  When  did  you  take  the  notion  to  [ 
make  such  a  trip?”  1 

“Only  Avithin  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The  others  are0 
going  on  pleasure  bent,  but  I  am  to  attend  to  business  for  a 
very  wealthy  New  York  gentleman  who  has  got  the  idea  into13 
his  head  that  I  can  attend  to  it  better  than  any  one  else 
Avhom  he  knows.  ”  r, 

He  then  Avent  into  the  house  with  the  professor,  and  found  \ 
Cora  at  work  in  her  domestic  duties,  and  spent  about  twenty  31 
minutes  there. 

He  then  took  leave  of  them  and  returned  to  his  office,  where  ’ 
Joe  asked  if  he  had  any  special  instructions  for  him. 

“No,  you  don’t  need  any  instructions.  You  know  as  much  c 
about  the  business  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Run  matters  2 
as  Ave  have  ahvays  doue.  ‘You  have'  the  power  of  attorney 
to  sign  our  firm  name  to  any  deed  to  lots  that  may  he  sold.  )( 
The  bookkeeper  Avill  look  after  that  part  of  the  business,  : 
though.  But  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  Wild  West  sIioav.  If 
you  see  any  improvements  needed,  make  them.” 

“All  right;  I  guess  I  can  attend  to  things.”  n 

“Of  course  you  can.” 

Fred  and  Dick  made  preparations  to  get  off  on  the  folio  av-  11 
iug  day. 

Millionaire  Klein  had  given  Fred  letters  to  his  banker  down  l< 
in  New  York,  who  was  to  issue  letters  of  credit  to  him  to  he 
used  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Petrograd;  also  letters  of  in-  1 
troduction  to  the  American  Minister  at  Petrograd.  and  his 
secretary. 

The  letter  to  the  banker  called  for  such  a  large  sum  that  i 
Fred  suggested  that  it  Avas  too  much. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  You  don’t  know  but  that  you 
may  haA’e  to  use  some  in  Petrograd,  in  the  way  of  greas¬ 
ing  the  palms  of  some  of  those  officials.”  1 

“Well,  I’ll  keep  an  account  of  all  expenses,  and  make  a  5 
report  in  writing  when  I  return.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  Avon’t  require  a  report.  1  have  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  you  and  Avill  accept  your  word  in  any  state¬ 
ment  you  may  make.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  keep  a  record,  all  the 
same.  I  don’t  care  to  overstrain  your  confidence.” 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Fred,  Dick  and  Margie  left 
Ncav  Era  for  Fredonia. 

Fred  carried  Avitli  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  NeAV  York  City,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  party. 

It  so  happened  that  Fred  knew'  him  by  reputation,  though 
he  had  never  seen  him. 

lie  Avas  a  man  of  fine  family,  descended  from  the  old 
Knickerbocker  stock,  and  belonged  to  what  is  known  Socially 
as  the  “400.” 
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When  they  reached  Fredonia  they  found  ferry  and  Kvelyn 
the  railway  station  waiting  for  them. 

They  went  at  once  over  to  the  Olcott  residence,  where,  or 
urse.  all  the  little  Oleotts  charged  on  Fred,  and  went 
rough  his  pockets  for  candies. 

There  were  three  little  ones  under  six  years  ot  age. 

Of  course  he  kissed  them,  distributed  the  candies  and  then 
duted  Mrs.  Olcott  as  he  would  have  saluted  his  own  mother. 
“Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Olcott,  “I’m  really  seriously  thinking  ot 
it  ting  your  acquaintance,  and  forbidding  you  the  house. 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  mother?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  you  keep  two  of  my  children  away  from  me  more 
ian  half'  the  year,  and  now  you  are  taking  them  half-way 
pound  the  world.” 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  going  along  with  us/ 
e  asked. 

“That’s  all  nonsense,  Fred.” 

“Well,  if  you  can’t  go  you  certainly  don't  object  to  your 
liildren’  enjoying  themselves,  do  you?” 

“Fred,  they  can  enjoy  themselves  just  as  much  at  home 
ere  as  they  can  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  think  so,”  lie  laughed,  “but  travel  is  a 
plendid  educator,  and  while  Fredonia  is  a  lovely  little  town, 

Jew  Era  is  a  better  one.”  , 

‘I  don’t  believe  that.  Fred.  This  is  our  home,  and  were 
11  been  happy  here.  Mere  we  have  friends  and  neighbors 
vhom  we  have  known  all  our  lives;  but  New  Era  is  over¬ 
all  with  strangers  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  you 
ome  in  contact  with  all  sorts  of  people,  whom  you  know 
lothing  about.”  * 

“That  is  all  true,  but  seeing  great  crowds  ot  people  is  lt- 
elf  a  means  of  education.  Here  you  are  living  like  a  clam 
hut  up  in  a  shell — never  go  anywhere,  but  just  simply  turn 
round  for  exercise.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!  Do  you  call  mother  a  clam?  asked  Evelyn. 
“Merclv  a  figure  of  speech,  dear.  I  m  ready  to  fight  when 
nybody  runs  down  New  Era.  I  intend  to  buy  this  place, 
urn  tlie  family  out  and  make  them  come  to  New  Era  to 
ive.” 

“It’s  not  for  sale,”  laughed  Mrs.  Olcott. 

“Very  true.  But  I’ll  offer  the  old  man  money  enough  to 
uako  him  catch  li is  breath  and  exclaim,  It  s  a  baigain. 
rust  think,  now,  of  being  able  to  get  up  of  a  morning  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  go  down  to  tlie  gate,  cross  the  boulevard,  take  a 
teat  on  the  little  dock  and  catch  a  string  of  fish  for  your 
ueakfast  any  morning  during  the  summer  season.’ 

“I  never  go  fishing,  Fred.” 

“That’s  it.  You  have  to  drive  out  in  the  country  four 
niles  to  catch  any  fish.  Even  if  you  don’t  enjoy  the  sport, 
iron  have  to  buy  fish  occasionally,  and  never  get  any  fresh. 
Scores  of  ladles  in  the  cottages  along  the  lake  front  indulge 
in  the  sport  who  never  put  a  book  in  water  before  in  tlieir 
iives.  They  have  picnics  on  the  dock,  under  the  trees,  with¬ 
out  going  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  their  homes, 
rhi*  scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  any  along  tlie  Hudson,  and 
con  ran  take  a  sail  on  board  a  fine  yacht  or  go  rowing  on 
the  lake.” 

“Oh.  I’ve  heard  all  that  so  often!”  she  laughed,  “but  I've 
been  imppy  in  this  old  home,  where  all  my  children  -were 
born,  and  I  don't  intend  to  leave  it. 

“Yes.  you  will.  You  are  going  to  live  at  New  Era,  and 
pop  will  open  a  law  office  there,  and  earn  more  money  in  one 
year  than  he  has  ever  made  in  Fredonia  in  three.  The  ma¬ 
jority  is  against  you.  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  in  favor  of  it. 
You  si  cm  to  forget  that  you  own  a  cottage  there  worth  more 
money  than  this  home  is,  the  rent  of  which  is  put  in  the 
bank* there  to  your  credit  every  season.” 

“  Why.  Fred.  I  didn't  know  that.  I've  never  seen  a  dollar 
of  any’  rent  from  that  cottage,"  and  she  turned  and  looked 

at  Terry.  t  ^  ... 

“That's  so.  mother.  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  see  a  dollar 

of  it  until  you  move  up  there.  It  rents  for  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  season,  furnished.” 

“Well,  that’s  mean.” 

“Of  course  it  is!"  Terry  laughed,  “but  when  you  move  up 
there  and  the  bank-book  is  placed  in  your  hands,  you'll 
think  It's  mighty  good  of  us.” 

At  noontime, .  when  Mr.  Olcott  came  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Ol- 
rott  luff  rmed  him  that  she  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  In 
the  bank  nt  New  Era.  the  rent  money  for  the  cottage  the 
boys  had  given  her,  and  flint  she  didn’t  know  it  until  tlint 
day. 

“Well,  you  are  in  luck,  my  dear,”  said  the  lawyer, 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  They  say  I  will  not  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  draw  the  money  out  until  we  move  up  there  and 
make  it  our  permanent  home.” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  dear.  I  can  very  easily  bring  an 
action  and  recover  every  penny  of  it.  These  boys  may  ma’  e 
all  the  rules  they  please,  but  the  rules  made  at  Albany  by 
the  Legislature  take  precedence.” 

“Well,  we’ll  talk  to  you  about  that  when  we  come  back 
from  Europe,”  said  Fred.  “I'm  satisfied  you  are  not  as  green 
as  you  look.  I  don’t  believe  you  would  refuse  to  go  v,  beie 
your  law  practise  would  be  worth  three  times  what  it  is 
now.” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  not  sure  that  I'd  get  such  a  practise  as 
that.  ” 

“That’s  all  right.  The  New  Era  Company  would  guarantee 
it  to  you.  I  think  our  legal  expenses  up  there  are  greater 
than  your  entire  practise  here  is,  and  we  are  only  one  client; 
it  will  increase  annually.” 

Fred  then  liad  a  long  private  talk  with  Mr.  Olcott,  to 
whom  lie  explained  all  about  his  trip  to  Fetrograd. 

“Well.  I’m  surprised,”  remarked  the  lawyer.  “It’s  a  splen¬ 
did  compliment  to  you  that  such  a  man  as  Klein  should  se¬ 
lect  one  of  your  age  to  attend  to  such  important  business  for 

him  as  that.”  . 

“I  was  surprised  myself.”  said  Fred,  “and  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  very  highly.  I’m  going  to  do  my  best  to  v  in 
the  case  for  him.” 

“But  I  can’t  understand  why  lie  pays  the  expenses  of  so 
many  people,  when  you  could  have  gone'  alone  and  done  just 
as  well.” 

“Oh.  that’s  an  idea  of  his.  He  wants  us  to  go  over  there 
as  simply  a  party  of  American  tourists,  and  then  my  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  business  will  be  regarded  as  simply  the  act  of 
bis  agent.  He  thinks  it  would  have  a  better  effect,  but  I'm 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how.  He  has  plenty  of  mone.\.  though, 
and  can  afford  to  indulge  liis  whims." 

“But,  Fred,  you  can’t  speak  the  Russian  language,  can 

yOU  ?  ” 

“No.  I  only  know  a  few  Russian  expressions;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  negotiations  are  carried  on  in  French,  and  there's 
a  strong  French  influence  working  against  him.  You  know 
the  language  used  in  all  diplomatic  circles  in  Europe  is 
French,  although  Germany,  since  1870,  has  insisted  on  using 
the  German  language  in  Berlin  in  all  her  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.” 

“Well,  you  are  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Russian  Government,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  that  tlie  Government  is  expected  to  be  tlie 
purchaser  of  the  patent.  A  French  firm  hold  a  different 
patent,  which,  they  claim,  is  more  effective  than  Klein’s,  and 
as  France  is  a  European  power,  and  an  ally  of  Russia,  they 
are  a  formidable  obstacle.” 

“When  do  you  start?” 

“I  believe  our  steamer  leaves  in  three  or  four  days.  We 
must  go  down  to  New  Y^ork  City  .to-morrow,  make  final  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  secure  passage.  I  believe  Mr.  Livingston 
lias  already  secured  passage  for  us,  but  I'm  n^t  sure  of  it.” 

The  next  day  the  party  left  Fredonia  for  New  York  City, 
and  stopped  at  the  residence  of  Judge  Fenrnot. 

Fred  at  once  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Livingston,  the  elderly 
gentleman  who  was  to  head  the  party. 

He  found  liim  in  liis  office,  and  presented  Klein’s  letter  of 
introduction. 

“All  right,  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Livingston.  “Are  the 
others  with  you?” 

“Yes. ”  said  Fred. 

“Six  in  nil?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.  I’ve  secured  passage  for  eight.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


THEIR  FIRST  DAY  AT  SEA. 


“Now,  girls.”  said  Fred,  when  he  returned  home  after  see¬ 
ing  Mr.  Livingston,  “the  ship  sails  day  after  to-morrow.  First  - 
I  class  passage  lias  been  secured  on  one  of  the  finest  ships  of 
the  Cuiinrd  line,  so  you  must  make  all  your  arrangements. 
Each  of  you  must  have  what  is  called  a  ‘steamer  trunk.'  for 
I  your  other  trunks  will  be  placed  in  tlie  baggage  room,  whore 
you  can’t  get  at  them.” 

Evelyn  and  Margie  at  once  stated  that  they  had  the  steamer 
trunks  that  they  used  when  they  crossed  the  oceau  once 
before. 
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"One  will  have  to  be  bought  for  Mary,  though,"  said' Eve¬ 
lyn. 

All  right;  well  have  one  sent  up  to  the  house  at  once. 
Aew,  understand  that  those  little  trunks  are  to  be  kept  in 
>our  earner  cabin;  so  you  should  put  nothing  in  them  ex¬ 
cept  m  hat  >  on  want  to  wear  on  shipboard.  We’ll  be  on  board 
six  or  seven  days;  so,  of  course,  you’ll  want  to  make  little 
changes  every  day.  We’ll  secure  steamer  chairs,  and  each 
of.  >,0lI..I11}ll®t  have  a  ru&  and  cloak,  for  at  times  at  sea  the 
■\\ina  w  ill  blow  pretty  cold.  Then  you  must  have  caps  to  fit 

e\  ei  >our  head,  for  the  hats  you  wear  on  land  are  never  worn 
at  sea.” 

Fred,  Evelyn  laughed,  “Margie  and  I  know  just  what  we 
will  need,  for  we’ve  been  across  the  Atlantic  before.” 

"All  right;  go  ahead.  We  boys  have  got  enough  to  attend  to 
before  we  start,  without  bothering  with  you  girls.  Of  course 
we  11  give  all  our  time  to  you  at  sea.  We  can  hold  each  of  you 
up  while  you  look  over  the  taffrail  down  into  the  blue  waters 
and  feed  the  little  fishes." 

“Oh.  my,  Fred,  hush!"  said  Evelyn.  “I  dread  being  seasick, 
above  all  things.” 

"You  won’t  have  a  chance  to  hold  me  up,”  said  Margie, 
“for  I’ll  retire  to  the  cabin  and  stay  there  till  I’m  over  with 
it.” 

"Then  you’ll  miss  a  lot  of  fun,”  said  Fred. 

“Where  will  the  fun  be  ” 

“Why,  out  on  deck!  It’s  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  watch 
Terry  when  he  is  seasick,  and  hear  him  express  his  opinion 
of  old  Father  Neptune.” 

"Well,  if  he  didn’t  abuse  the  old  man  so  much,”  laughed 
Evelyn,  “he  probably  wouldn't  suffer  to  the  extent  that  he 
does.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  satisfaction  I  get  out  of  it!”  put  in  Terry. 
“He  takes  a  mean  advantage  of  a  fellow  when  he  gets  him  in 
his  power.  ” 

"Say,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  seasick?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“Great  Scott,  old  man!  I  can’t  tell  you.  I’ve  tackled  it  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  each  one  seemed  to  be  worse  than  the  other.” 

“Isn’t  there  any  relief  at  all?” 

“Oh,  yes!  You  want  to  eat  very  lightly  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  you  go  aboard,  and  then  carry  a  pocketful  of  lemons  with 
you.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  feel  dizzy  you  want  to  fasten 
onto  a  big,  fat  lemon  and  suck  it  like  a  leech.” 

“No  sugar  and  water?” 

“Not  a  bit.  It  will  help  you  some  to  try  to  sing  and  forget 
your  troubles,  but  there  are  mighty  few  people  who  can  do  it.” 

“All  right,  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  as  well  as  you  fellows 
can.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “There’s  only  one  satis¬ 
faction  one  can  get  out  of  it,  and  that  is  that  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  are  in  the  same  boat  with  you.  There  are  very  few 
landlubbers  who  can  keep  their  grip.  That  is  a  time  misery 
loves  company.” 

There  was  a  final  leavetaking,  and  the  great  party  went 
on  boaid  the  steamer,  where  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston. 
Fred  introduced  the  others  to  them. 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  lady  of  about  forty  years  of  age; 
tall,  good-looking,  and  very  refined  in  her  manners. 

She  greeted  each  of  the  girls  with  a  motherly  kiss,  and  as 
she  shook  hands  with  Fred,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  youthful  appearance. 

“I’ve  heard  a  great  deal  about  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

“Yes,  madam,  I’ve  been  a  very  bad  boy,  but  I’m  trying  hard 
to  be  good.” 

She  laughed,  and  remarked: 

“I  hardly  think  you’ll  be  nanged  for  any  of  your  wicked¬ 
ness.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  he  returned.  “I’ve  been  hanging 
around  one  of  these  girls  a  good  deal  of  late.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  about  that,  too.” 

Evelyn  slipped  away  from  the  party  and  went  to  the  state¬ 
room  that  had  been  assigned  to  her  and  the  other  two  girls. 

She  heartily  wished  that  people  wouldn’t  so  freely  connect 
her  name  with  Fred’s.  It  was  very  embarrassing  to  her  at 
times.  It  looked,  though,  as  if  the  three  boys  couldn’t  resist 
the  temptation  to  have  a  little  joke  at  the  girls’  expense. 

Margie,  however,  could  stand  it  better  than  Mary  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  could.  She  was  a  Fearnot,  and  was  about  as  fearless  as 
her  brother  was. 

Pretty  soon  Mrs.  Livingston  followed  the  girls  to  their  state¬ 
rooms,*  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  them.  They  soon  formed 
a  mutual  admiration  society.  They  liked  her  very  much,  and 
t were  just  the  sort  of  girls  that  she  was  most  fond  of. 

Tney  were  on  board  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  1 


steamer  pulled  out  into  the  stream,  and  as  the  great  vest 
steamed  down  toward  the  Narrows,  all  the  passengers  we 
out  on  deck,  waving  farewell  to  friends  on  shore,  and  th’ 
gazing  at  the  scenery  on  either  side. 

They  were  all  chatting  at  a  lively  rate,  calling  attentL 
to  certain  places  on  either  shore. 

“Oh,  there’s  the  ocean!”  cried  Evelyn,  as  the  vessel  pass 
out  of  the  Narrows. 

“Yes,  and  in  a  little  while  the  trouble  will  begin,”  laugh 
Terry. 

Mary  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 

“Now,  in  a  little  while,  Mary,”  he  said,  “you  girls  will  mai 
a  break  for  your  cabins.  Don’t  forget  what  I  told  you.  C 
a  little  hole  in  the  center  of  a  lemon,  squeeze  it  and  suck 
as  if  it  were  the  sweetest  morsel  you  ever  placed  to  your  lips! 

“All  right,  I  will,”  she  laughed,  “but  my,  how  I  do  dread  it 
j  “So  do  I.  But  we  boys  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  ti 
stewardess  and  her  assistants  will  look  after  you  ladies.  - 
suppose  I  won’t  see  you  again  until  about  noon  to-morro> 
Then  you’ll  come  out  locking  limp  and  a  bit  pale;  but  tl 
sunshine  and  seabreeze  will  soon  bring  your  color  back  agai! 
and  you  wall  feel  better  than  ever  before  in  your  life.” 

After  a  while  the  steamer  struck  the  ground  swell  of  Oi 
Ocean,  and  the  ladies  began  hurrying  to  their  cabins. 

“Good-by,  dears,”  laughed  Fred  as  Evelyn  made  a  break,  ai 
Mary  followed  her. 

“Why,  I  don’t  feel  a  bit  seasick,”  said  Margie,  and  she  r! 
mained  with  Dick,  holding  to  his  arm. 

“I  don’t,  either,”  said  Dick.  “What’s  the  matter  with  01 
sticking  to  each  other  and  fighting  it  out  with  the  old  man’ 

“What  old  man?” 

“Wily,  old  Father  Neptune.” 

“I’m  afraid  of  him,  Dick.” 

“He  never  comes  out  of  the  water.  He  is  represented  •, 
an  old  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  long,  white  beard  ai 
a  trident  in  his  hand.  He  is  a  relic  of  old  Grecian  mytho 
ogy.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I’ve  read  all  about  him.  But  I  never  did  thir 
much  of  him.” 

“Well,  if  he  gets  hold  of  you  you’ll  have  a  most  profour 
respect  for  him.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t!  He  has  had  hold  of  me  twice,  and  I  acti 
ally  hate  him.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  love  him  a  little  bit  myself,”  Dick  laughed. 

The  truth  is,  Dick  had  never  been  seasick. 

After  a  while  Margie  turned,  looked  at  him  and  remarkec 

“Dick,  I’m  afraid  that  Evelyn  and  Mary  are  sick,  and  ma 
need  me.  I  must  go  to  them.” 

“Say,  Margie,  I’m  going  to  need  somebody  myself.  I’m  b< 
ginning  to  feel  blue  around  my  gills.” 

“So  am  I,”  and  she  wheeled  and  actually  ran  all  the  way  t 
the  cabin. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  lying  down  in  their  berths  waitin 
for  the  expected  catastrophe. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay  out  on  deck!”  sai 
Evelyn. 

“I  changed  my  mind,”  and  she  hastily  took  possession  of  In 
berth. 

Out  on  deck  Fred  and  Terry  began  to  make  anxious  inqu 
ries  of  Dick  as  to  how  be  felt. 

“I  feel  as  well  as  you  do,  I  guess,”  was  the  reply. 

“That’s  all  right.  But  do  you  feel  as  badly  as  I  do?”  Fre 
asked  him. 

“I  don’t  know.  How  badly  do  you  feel?” 

“Language  is  inadequate  for  me  to  tell  you.” 

Dick  was  getting  pale.  The  entire  ship  seemed  to  be  turnin 
around  with  him.  Then  he  thought  it  was  turning  a  complet 
somersault.  ^ 

Terry  coolly  took  a  lemon  from  his  pocket,  cut  a  hole  i 
the  end  of  it  and  began  sucking  it. 

Fred  followed  his  example,  and  asked  Dick  where  his  lemon 
were. 


“In  my  pocket,”  he  said. 

“Why  don't  you  use  one  of  them?” 

“What’s  the  use?” 

But  he  took  out  the  lemon,  bit  off  the  end  and  began  squeez 
ing  and  sucking  it. 

He  made  several  wry  faces,  but  felt  relieved  as  he  swal 
lowed  the  acid. 

Terry  sucked  his  lemon  for  all  he  was  worth. 

Then  he  threw  away  the  empty  peel,  and  started  on  anoth 
one. 

The  rolling  of  the  vessel  increased  in  violence,  and  sooi 
Terry  began  his  tirade  of  abuse  of  old  Father  Neptune,  and 
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)  the  surprise  of  Fred,  Dick  Duncan  reached  out  his  hand 
)  Terry,  and  remarked: 

“Them’s  my  sentiments.  But  can’t  you  use  a  little  stronger 
inguage?” 

“Say,  do  you  want  me  to  use  cuss  words?“  Terry  asked  him. 

“Yes;  give  it  to  him  red-hot;  scorch  him,  if  you  can.” 

“Scorch  him  yourself,”  Terry  retorted. 

It  being  Dick’s  first  sea  voyage,  the  poor  fellow  suffered 
lore  than  Fred  or  Terry  did. 

Both  of  them  nagged  him;  made  suggestions  that  caused 
im  to  feel  a  great  deal  worse  than  he  would  have  otherwise. 

Finally  he  relieved  himself  somewhat  by  giving  up  every- 
liing  he  had  eaten  during  the  previous  week. 

“Say,”  remarked  Terry,  “you  are  very  generous  all  of  a  sud- 


“Generous  be  blowed!"  he  growled.  “It’s  generosity  under 
ompulsion;  but  I  hope  the  old  rascal  got  it  full  in  the  face.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  yelled,  whilst  Dick  continued  his  con- 
ribution. 

An  elderly  gentleman  walked  over  and  asked  what  they  were 
aughing  at. 

“Why,  our  friend  here  is  a  little  bit  seasick,”  said  Terry. 

“Surely  you  are  not  laughing  at  a  friend  just  because  he 
s  sick,  are  you?  All  of  us  feel  a  little  that  way.” 

“Why,  that’s  medicine  for  him,”  said  Terry.  “If  we  were 
o  go  to  sympathizing  with  him  he’d  cry,  lie  down  on  the 
eck  here  and  call  for  his  mamma.” 

With  that  Terry  made  a  very  generous  contribution  himself, 
,nd  the  old  gentleman  remarked: 

“You  ^eem  to  be  a  little  sick  yourself.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  I’m  merely  showing  my  friend  here  how 
o  relieve  himself.  He  never  was  at  sea  before.” 

“Don’t  feel  the  least  bit  sick  yourself,  eh?” 

“No,  I’m  perfectly  happy,”  persisted  Terry,  as  he  wiped  his 
nouth  with  his  handkerchief. 

“He’s  a  liar,”  said  Dick.  “He  is  sicker  than  I  am.” 

“All  right,  I  won’t  hold  that  against  you,”  replied  Terry. 
‘I’m  going  to  get  a  piece  of  pork,  tie  a  string  to  it,  have  you 
iwallow  it  and  then  pull  it  up.” 

That  broke  Dick  all  up,  and  he  leaned  over  the  taffrail  and 
completely  emptied  himself  of  all  his  troubles. 

“Terry  Olcott. ”  he  said,  “if  you  don’t  keep  your  mouth  shut 
’ll  throw  you  overboard.” 

“Dick,  you  are  crazy.  You  threaten  the  life  of  your  best 
riend.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  got  a  friend  on  earth.” 

Just  then  Fred  let  go  and  Terry  began  on  him.  The  sarcastic 
•emarks  they  made  to  each  other  set  the  old  gentleman  to 
•oaring  with  laughter,  but  as  the  rolling  of  the  ship  increased, 
le,  too,  joined  them. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  three  boys  began  to  feel  better.  They 
lad  their  chairs  with  them,  which  had  been  placed  out  on 
leek,  each  with  his  name  on  it,  and  they  sat  down  to  enjoy 
he  cool  sea  breeze.  They  sat  there  until  midnight. 

“Say,  how  long  are  we  to  sit  up  here?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“Just  as  long  as  you  please,”  said  Fred.  “It's  different  on 
shipboard  to  what  it  is  in  the  city  parks.  There  a  policeman 
will  come  along  and  whack  the  soles  of  your  shoes  with  his 
2lub.  Here  one  remains  unmolested.” 

“Well,  I’rn  feeling  sleepy,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
reach  my  cabin  or  not.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  your  legs  paralyzed?” 

“No,  but  I  feel  partially  paralyzed  all  over.” 

“Well,  get  up  and  try  it.” 

Dick  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  was 
racing  clear  across  the  deck,  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

He  struck  a  man  in  his  steamer  chair,  and  the  two  rolled 
over  together. 

The  stranger  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  blurted  out  a  few 
words  hot  enougn  to  sec  the  deck  on  fire. 

“I  beg  >our  pardon,  sir,”  said  Dick.  “I  don’t  hold  myself 
responsible  for  it." 

“Well,  I  do,"  said  the  other,  “and  if  you  repeat  it  I’ll  throw 
you  overboard." 


Th'  y  Judged  from  the  fellow's  expressions  that  he  was  ai 
Englishman,  and  Terry  resented  his  language  by  saying: 

“You  are  not  justified  in  that  sort  of  talk,  sir.  The  gentle 
man  '•os'*  up  to  go  to  his  cabin,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ski] 
started  him  across  the  deck." 

“What  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?”  the  other  asked. 
“Nothing  whatever,  except  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you 
You  are  as  far  removed  from  being  a  gentleman  as  New  Yorl 
from  London." 


“That’s  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,”  said  the  Englishman. 
“I  don’t  propose  to  play  the  part  of  a  buffer  tor  any  man. 

“Well,  that’s  about  all  you  seem  to  bo  fitted  for,"  retorted 
Terry. 

“If  you  really  think  so,  suppose  you  try  to  use  me  as  one." 

“Let  him  alone,  Terry,”  said  Dick.  “If  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man,  vou  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him." 

“That’s  right,”  put  in  Fred. 

“Well,  I  want  to  teach  him  how  to  be  one,”  Terry  returned. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  really  anxious  to  take  the  lesson,”  put  In  the 
Englishman,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  assuming  a  belligerent 
attitude. 

Fred  put  out  his  right  foot  and  tripped  him.  He  went  down 
on  the  deck  with  a  heavy  thud. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked.  “You  can’t 
keep  on  your  own  legs,  yet  blame  my  friend  for  accidentally 
running  against  you.” 

The  Englishman  didn’t  know  but  what  it  was  the  rolling  of 
the  ship  that  upset  him;  so  he  scrambled  up,  seated  himself  in 
the  steamer  chair,  remarking: 

“That’s  all  right.” 

Fred  chuckled  and  proceeded  to  assist  Duncan  back  to  his 
cabin,  and  Terry  followed  him. 

They  all  three  retired,  and  slept  till  about  nine  o’clock  the 
next  morning. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  able  to  go'  down  to  breakfast,  but  Dick 
said  he  would  wait  till  dinner. 

When  they  went  down  there  were  only  about  half  a  dozen 
ladies,  among  all  the  passengers  at  the  table,  and  not  more 
than  a  score  of  men,  while  fully  twice  as  many  were  out  on 
deck. 

They  ate  a  very  light  breakfast,  then  went  out  on  deck 
themselves,  where  they  met  Mr.  Livingston. 

“How  are  you  feeling?”  the  gentleman  asked,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  them. 

“I’m  all  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  Olcott  is  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear,  I  guess.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  put  in  Terry,  “I  feel  as  lively  as  a  young 
colt,  but  Duncan  is  lying  up  for  repairs.” 


*  CHAPTER  VI. 


FRED  MEETS  AN  OLD  FRIEND  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

By  noon  all  the  men  and  nearly  half  the  women  among  the 
passengers  were  pretty  well  over  their  seasickness,  and  were 
out  on  deck. 

Margie  was  among  them,  and  she  laughed  as  she  looked  at 
her  brother,  Dick  and  Terry. 

“Where  are  the  other  girls?”  Terry  asked. 

“They  are  still  in  bed,”  she  replied.  “They  say  they  are 
going  to  stay  there  until  the  end  of  the  voyage." 

“Now,  Margie,  you  are  fibbing,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  that’s  a  whopper,”  added  Fred.  “They’ll  be  out  be¬ 
fore  the  day  is  over.  Margie  is  trying  to  spoil  our  fun." 

“Say,  Margie,"  said  Dick,  “you  ought  to  have  seen  Terry. 
We  had  to  hold  him  to  keep  him  from  jumping  overboard.” 

“Great  Neptune!  ”  blurted  Terry.  “Dick  began  lying  ju3t 
as  soon  as  he  had  the  first  touch  of  seasickness,  and  he  hasn’t 
got  over  it  yet.  You  want  to  make  him  eat  a  whole  lemon, 
Margie.” 

She  laughed,  and  said  she  had  eaten  two  lemons  herself. 

V  ell,  Dick  has  eaten  half  a  dozen,  and  still  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  him.  He  can’t  tell  the  truth  to  save  his 
life.  ” 

“Dick,  were  you  really  very  sick?"  Margie  asked 

"You  bet  I  was!  But  I'm  all  right  now,  and  If  1  had  some 
fishing  tackle  I  would  try  my  luck  at  whaling  ” 

“Say,  Margie,  have  you  had  any  breakfast?"  Fred  asked 

“No,  but  I’m  hungry.” 

“Well  we'll  have  dinner  pretty  soon  now.  But  tell  me.  when 
do  you  think  Mary  and  Evelyn  will  be  out’" 

“Some  time  in  the  afternoon.  They  both  said  Ihev  didn't 
feel  well  enough  to  get  up.  I  don't  believe  eliher  of  them 
was  as  sick  as  I  was;  but  I  got  over  it  quirker  " 

,“W®!!-  ™n  tack  and  aslt  them  If  they  want  anything,  and  If 
they  do,  I  11  see  that  they  get  it. 

Margie  returned  to  the  cabin  and  delivered  the  menage. 

They  said  they  were  in  need  of  nothing,  as  the  stewardess 
was  very  kind  in  her  attention  to  them 

Evelyn  told  her  to  tell  Fred  she  would  be  out  In  an  hour  or 
two.  she  hoped.  1 

When  she  returned  to  the  boys  they  went  down  to  dinner 
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^ith  her,  and  she  soon  showed  that  she  told  the  truth  when 
she  said  she  was  hungry. 

The  boys  ate  mor9  heartily  than  they  did  at  breakfast,  but 
they  were  very  careful  not  to  eat  too  much. 

u  hen  they  went  out  on  deck  again  they  found  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  seated  in  a  steamer  chair  enjoying  a  cigar. 

Lon  either  of  you  young  men  smoke?”  he  asked. 

‘‘Xo,  sir/'  said  Fred.  “We  have  no  bad  habits  at  all.” 

"Oh.  you  consider  it  a  bad  habit,  eh?” 

“Why,  certainly!  Don't  you  think  it  is?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  do.  I’ve  been  smoking  for  years,  and 
epjoy  a  good  cigar  as  much  as  you  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  and 
I  ve  yet  to  feel  any  bad  effects  from  the  habit.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  were  placed  where  you  couldn't  get  any 
cigars,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  you  then?” 

"Really,  I  don’t  know.  I  should  probably  miss  them  very 
much,  and  might  become  quite  nervous.” 

"That’s  it,"  said  Fred.  “You  contracted  a  habit  that  you 
can’t  break  without  great  inconvenience.  I  heard  of  a  man 
who  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  in  business  down  in 
Washington  Market.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  I 
believe  he  chewed  tobacco  also.  He  took  a  notion  one  day 
that  he  was  setting  rather  a  bad  example;  so  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  stop,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  he  had  a  regular 
case  of  jimjams,  and  a  doctor  had  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
treat  him  accordingly.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  do  you  knowT  that  to  be  true?” 

“Not  from  personal  observation,  blit  I’ve  seen  the  man,  and 
have  heard  several  of  his  friends  say  that  it  was  true.  One  of 
them  informed  me  that  the  minister  himself  had  told  him  so. 
I  dare  say  the  minister  is  known  to  you  by  reputation.” 

“Give  me  his  name,  please,”  and  Fred  gave  h.iin  the  name  of 
a  well-known  minister,  who  owned  a  big  butcher  shop  in 
Washington  Market. 

“Yes,  I've  heard  of  him,”  said  Mr.  Livingston. 

“Well,  that’s  the  man.  I  thought  so.  I  know  from  personal 
observation  that  the  weed  gets  a  terrible  grip  on  some  people. 
I’ve  seen  men  with  families  and  very  little  money,  who  would 
go  to  the  stores  to  buy  food  for  wife  and  children,  and  the  first 
thing  they  would  get  would  be  a  supply  of  tobacco;  the  wife 
and  children  would  have  to  be  content  with  just  what  the 
balance  of  the  money  would  buy.  Tobacco  chewers,  if  they 
haven’t  had  a  meal  in  three  days,  and  somebody  would  give 
them  ten  cents,  instead  of  buying  a  meal  would  get  a  plug  of 
tobacco.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  enjoy  yourself  if  you  neither  chew,  nor 
smoke,  nor  drink  any  liquors?” 

“A  great  deal  better  than  those  who  do,  on  the  average,  for 
my  natural  animal  spirits  are  not  damaged  by  nicotine.  I’ve 
always  believed  that  a  man  who  is  capable  of  enjoying  life  at 
all  can  enjoy  it  better  in  a  rational  way  than  by  resorting 
to  stimulants  of  any  kind.  Yet  I’ve  heard  men  of  great  ability 
say  that  they  can  think  better  whilst  enjoying  a  good  cigar, 
but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  admit  that  the  first  cigar, 
or  the  first  chew  of  tobacco,  made  them  deathly  sick.” 

“That’s  my  experience,”  smiled  Mr.  Livingston.  “But  there 
are  other  tilings  that  make  people  sick  the  first  time  they 
tack'ie  them,  and  yet  people  stick  to  them  in  spite  of  such 
experience.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  they  are.  If  I  eat  or  drink  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  me  ill  I  never  repeat  it,  because  what  nature 
rejects  I  always  consider  a  good  example  for  me  to  follow.” 

Just  then  the  Englishman  with  whom  Dick  and  Terry  had 
seme  words  at  midnight  out  on  the  deck,  appeared,  and  Fred 
noticed  that  he  was  watching  Terry  very  closely. 

Terry  was  standing  near  the  taffrail  looking  at  some  sailing 
vessels  in  the  distance,  and  didn’t  notice  the  Englishman. 

The  latter  walked  past  him,  loaded  up  his  pipe  and  began 
smoking. 

By  and  by  he  sat  down  in  a  steamer  chair  and  continued 
to  gaze  at  Terry  in  a  way  that  Fred  thought  had  something 
of  maliciousness  in  it. 

Dick  was  promenading  the  deck  on  the  other  side,  with 
Margie. 

About  an  hour  later  Fred  and  Terry  were  together,  and 
the  former  remarked: 

“Have  you  seen  your  Englishman  to-day?” 

•  Yes,  he’s  sitting  back  smoking  a  pipe.” 

“Well,  he  has  been  watching  you  ever  since  he  came  out 
on  deck.  I  guess  he  is  a  pretty  ugly  fellow.  He  looks  like  a 
typical  John  Bull,  who  is  always  ready  to  find  fault  or  pick 
a  o  ij^rr^K 11 

“Ob  well,  I've  met  sueh  people  before.  I’m  no  going  to 
r-avf  anything  to  say  to  him  unless  he  speaks  to  me.  I’ve  no 
apoMglos  to  make  to  him,  and  don’t  expect  any  from  him. 


I  notice  there  are  several  Englishmen  on  board,  who  are  r 
turning  home.  They’ve  been  touring  the  United  States,  I  pr 
sume.” 

“Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  coming  and  going  all  the  se: 
son.  There  are  some  clever  fellows  among  them,  no  dout 
There  are  several  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Scotchmen  c 
board.” 

“Yes,  and  there  are  several  actresses  going  over  to  sper 
a  few  weeks  on  the  other  side.” 

“Do  you  know  any  of  them?”  Terry  asked. 

“Not  personally.  There  are  two  of  them  I  know  by  sigh 
but  they  haven’t  appeared  on  deck  to-day.” 

While  they  were  standing  there  talking,  looking  out  to  se 
Fred  felt  a  hearty  whack  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  sa: 
mg: 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  ” 

Fred  wheeled  about,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  wit 
Elsworth,  a  wealthy  Bostonian,  whom  he  had  known  as  th 
“Bully  of  Back  Bay.” 

They  had  once  been  great  enemies,  but  they  met  at  Cone 
Island  a  year  later  and  became  friends.- 

“Great  Scott!  Elsworth,  is  it  you?”  Fred  exclaimed,  as  h 
shook  hands  with  him. 

“Yes,  it’s  me,”  and  then  Elsworth  extended  his  hand  t 
Terry,  saying: 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  two  fellows  are  on  board.  Where  th 
deuce  are  you  going?” 

“Oh,  we  are  going  for  a  trip  through  Europe.  Where  ar 
you  going?” 

“My  wife  and  I  are  going  over  to  spend  a  few  weeks  i 
England  and  France.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce!  Are  you  married?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  married  nearly  a  year  now.” 

“Well,  why  the  deuce  didn’t  you  give  us  an  invitation  t 
the  wedding?  That’s  a  nice  way  to  treat  friends.” 

“Didn’t  know  where  you  were,  and,  besides,  it  was  a  privat 
wedding,  with  only  immediate  relatives  as  witnesses.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  Where  did  you  marry?” 

“In  New  York.  I  guess  you’ll  remember  the  lady,  for  yo 
were  present  in  the  water  at  Coney  Island  when  she  was  in 
jured  by  a  reckless  fellow  diving  from  the  shoulders  o 
another.” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  remember  that  incident  well,  and  the  troubl 
that  grew  out  of  it.  Did  the  lady  entirely  recover  from  he 
injuries?” 

“Yes,  but  they  proved  to  be  far  more  serious  than  even  th 
physicians  expected  at  first.  She  was  an  invalid  for  at  leas 
three  months  afterward.” 

“Well,  that  fellow  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  State  prison. 

“Yes,  but  what  saved  him  from  State  prison  was  that  it  wa: 
impossible  to  make  the  jury  believe  that  it  was. anything  mcr< 
than  an  innocent  accident.” 

“Well,  it  was  an  accident;  yet  the  result  of  a  carelessnss: 
that  amounted  to  recklessness.  What  sort  of  a  verdict  did  tin 
jury  inflict?” 

“He  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  am 
the  cost  of  the  prosecution.  Of  course  his  father  paid  it,  am 
it  was  really  no  punishment  for  him  at  all.  But  I  happenec 
to  meet  him  at  Long  Branch  not  long  afterward,  picked  i 
quarrel  with  him  and  came  pretty  near  beating  him  to  death 
I’ve  never  been  inside  of  New  Jersey  since.  He  was  in  th( 
hospital  for  a  week,  and  was  laid  up  at  home  two  weeks 
longer.  ” 

“I  don’t  blame  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “Had  I  been  in  youi 
place  I  wouldn’t  have  waited  several  months  to  give  him  z 
thrashing.” 

“Neither  would  I,”  said  Terry.  “I  would  have  broken  some 
of  his  bones  right  there  on  the  beach.” 

“I  thought  of  doing  that,  but  I  would  have  been  locked  up 
and  the  lady  left  there  without  protection.” 

“You  did  right.  There’s  nothing  like  one  keeping  full  con¬ 
trol  of  himself  in  emergencies.” 

While  they  were  standing  there  talking  Terry  darted  away 
from  Fred  and  Elsworth,  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  main  saloon. 

Fred  gazed  after  him,  and  saw  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

“Ah,  the  girls  are  out  at  last!”  he  remarked.  “So  you’ll 
have  to  excuse  me,  Elsworth.  It’s  the  first  time  they  "have 
shown  up  to-day.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Elsworth  can  get  out  on 
deck  I  would  like  to  have  you  introduce  her  to  the  girls.  Terry] 
and  I  have  our  sisters  with  us.” 

“All  right,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.” 

Fred  hurried  away  and  joined  Evelyn,  who  was  looking 
lather  pale,  but  her  sweet  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she 
greeted  him. 
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•How  are  you  feeling,  little  girl?"  he  asked. 

•Fred,  I'm  awfully  hungry,  haven’t  tasted  a  morsel  of  any- 
ing  since  I  came  on  board.” 

‘Well,  I’ll  see  if  the  steward  will  let  you  have  anything.” 

It  turned  out  that  it  was  just  the  hour  for  the  little  mid- 
ternoon  lunch;  so  Fred  ran  back  after  the  girls,  and  c-on- 
cted  Evelyn  down  into  the  dining-room,  Terry  and  Mary 
Mowing. 

“Now,  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  eating  too  much,’’  he 
*.rned  her.  “In  the  evening  you’ll  have  the  main  supper, 
len  you  can  eat  more.  By  to-morrow  you’ll  feel  like  eating 
erything  on  board.” 

“Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “where  are  Dick  and  Margie?” 

“Why,  they  are  out  on  the  forward  deck,  billing  and  cooing, 
terly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  passengers  are  laugh- 
g  at  them.” 

“Oh,  I  know  Margie  better  than  that,"  said  Evelyn.  “She 
very  quick  to  see  things,  and  doesn’t  let  Dick  become  silly.” 
They  hurried  through  the  luncheon  in  order  to  get  back  out 
deck  to  enjoy  the  seabreeze. 

They  strolled  around  to  the  forward  deck,  where  they  found 
ick  and  Margie  sitting  close  together,  unconscious  of  other 
ssengers  walking  to  and  fro. 

“Oh,  girls!”  Margie  exclaimed.  “The  breeze  is  perfectly 
vely.  It  has  made  me  even  forget  that  I  ever  was  seasick.” 
“The  breeze  is  too  strong  here  on  the  forward  deck,”  re- 
arked  Fred.  “Come  hack  to  the  other  end  of  the  steamer, 
here  it  isn’t  so  strong,”  and  they  went  back,  where  they 
mted  for  their  chairs  with  their  names  on  them  and  took 
issession  of  them. 

About  an  hour  later  Elsworth  came  along  with  his  wife, 
id  Fred  went  forward  to  meet  them. 

Introductions  followed,  and  Fred  introduced  them  both  to 
e  girls. 

Mrs.  Elsworth  proved  to  be  an  extremely  pleasant  lady, 
id  she  was  telling  the  girls  soon  of  when  and  how  she  hap- 
;ned  to  meet  Mr.  Fearnot. 

“Yes,  he  told  us  about  that,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  I’ve  often 
iard  him  say  he  regretted  that  he  didn’t  punish  that  young 
an  there  on  the  spot.” 

Fred  soon  saw  that  Elsworth  had  practically  reformed;  had 
•ased  drinking  and  was  altogether  a  changed  man  from 
hat  he  was  in  the  days  when  he  was  known  as  the  “Bully  of 
ack  Bay." 

He  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  together  they 
ade  quite  a  pleasure  group. 

During  the  evening  they  spent  quite  a  while  in  the  main 
Moon  at  the  piano,  but  the  girls  were  not  feeling  much  like 
nging  that  evening,  so  they  didn’t  use  their  voices  at  all  in 
mg,  but  played  a  good  deal. 

The  two  actresses,  though,  when  they  managed  to  get  at 
le  instrument,  played  and  sang  in  a  rather  boisterous  man- 
?r,  after  the  style  of  theatrical  people. 

It  was  very  easy  for  gentlemen  among  the  passengers  to  get 
'quainted  with  them,  hence  they  didn’t  lack  for  attention, 
hey  received  the  applause  of  the  passengers  just  as  they 
ould  before  the  footlights. 

Somehow  or  other  neither  of  the  three  girls  seemed  to  take 
fancy  to  the  actress,  for  they  knew  nothing  about  them. 
With  Mrs.  Livingston  and  Mrs.  Elsworth  they  had  compan- 
mship  enough. 

The  next  day  they  were  feeling  all  right  again,  and  they 
lent  the  greater  part  of  tho  day  promenading  the  deck, 
atching  passing  ships  and  indulging  in  a  good  deal  of  lively 
mversation. 

The  beauty  of  the  girls  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
nd  a  number  of  passengers  were  anxious  to  make  their  ac- 
unintanoo.  The  actresses,  however,  all  chemical  blondes, 
jemrd  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  them. 

That  evening  the  actresses  were  the  first  to  take  possession 
f  the  piano,  and  they  kept  it  at  least  a  couple  of  hours. 
Their  singing  was  boisterous,  and  lacking  in  melody.  Two 
entlcmen  among  the  passengers  sang  with  them,  who  had 
ood  voices,  but  lacking  in  cultivation. 

When  the  actresses  left  the  instrument  Elsworth,  knowing 
'hat  lino  singers  Fearnot's  party  were,  insisted  that  they 
hould  sing  a  few  songs  for  them. 

The  giGs  wanted  to  refuse,  but  Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the 
iano  and  they  followed. 

When  they  sang  one  song  the  saloon  became  packed  with 
assengers  of  both  sexes,  listening. 

The  music  was  so  entirely  different  from  that  given  by  the 
ctrosses  that  the  passengers  wondered  If  they  were  not  mem- 
*m  of  some  opera  troupe,  and  a  tremendous  burst  of  ap- 
lause  greeted  them. 


Then  at  other  requests  they  continued  singing,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  actresses  were  actually  green  with  envy. 

They  managed  to  get  out  on  deck  again,  with  escorts  amen  ; 
the  passengers,  and  didn’t  return  to  the  sa'oon  until  the 
[  singing  had  ceased. 

“No,  I  do  not  know  who  they  are,"  said  one  of  the  a<  tresses 
to  her  escort.  “I  don’t  believe,  though,  that  they  are  profes¬ 
sional  people.” 

"Oh,  that’s  very  plain!”  said  her  escort.  “But  certainly  their 
voices  have  been  well  trained.” 

One  of  the  actresses  made  the  mistake  of  sneering  at  them, 
and  she  regretted  it  before  the  end  of  the  voyage. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


fred's  party  arrives  ix  petrograd. 


The  next  morning  after  the  singing  in  the  main  saloon  the 
captain  of  the  ship  came  to  Fearnot  and  remarked: 

“All  the  passengers  are  talking  about  the  singing  of  your¬ 
self  and  friends,  and  have  requested  me  to  see  if  I  could  per¬ 
suade  all  of  you  to  take  part  in  a  concert  this  evening." 

“What  is  the  concert  for?”  Fred  asked. 

“For  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  for  sailors  in  Liverpool,"  said 
the  captain.  “We  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  similar  concert 
for  that  object  on  every  trip.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  ever  give  any  concerts  for  the  benefit  of 
a  hospital  in  New  York  City?” 

“No,  we  havQ  never  been  requested  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  across  the  Atlantic  several  times  in  steam¬ 
ers,  and  I’ve  noticed  that  all  the  money  derived  from  such 
concerts  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  have  often  wondered  why 
that  city  is  favored  exclusively." 

“Because  that  hospital  has  petitioned  the  company  to  as¬ 
sist  it,  and  no  New  York  hospital  has  done  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  would  gladly  do  so,  were  they  to  ask  for  it." 

“That’s  ail  right,”  said  Fred.  “A  man  is  a  man,  no  matter 
to  what  nationality  he  belongs;  so,  if  I  can  help  English  sail¬ 
ors  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so;  but  when  I  return  to  New  York 
I’ll  see  if  I  can  find  a  marine  hospital  there  that  is  in  need  of 
assistance,  so  as  to  give  the  steamers  of  this  line  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  them  out.” 

“All  right.  When  you  do  so,  please  state  that  Captain  Hall 
is  ready  to  render  all  the  assistance  he  can." 

“Good  for  you,”  laughed  Terry,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

“We  Americans,  you  know,  have  descended  from  English 
ancestors,  but  we’ve  gotten  rid  of  a  good  many  English  traits." 

To  the  surprise  of  Captain  Hall,  the  actresses  promptly 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  concert. 

Of  course,  he  couldn’t  ask  them  for  their  reasons  for  re¬ 
fusing,  but  expressed  his  regret  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

One  of  the  girls  got  out  of  it  by  saying  they  were  profes¬ 
sionals  under  engagement,  and  didn’t  feel  at  liberty  to  accrue 
to  his  request. 

He  went  to  Fearnot  and  told  him  that  he  was  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  being  able  to  enlist  the  professional  ladms 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “We  ll  try  i0  get  alon^  with¬ 
out  them.” 


Well,  won  t  it  be  rather  bard  on  the  ladies  of  your  party9" 

“No,  not  at  all.  My  friend  Olcott  is  good  on  recitations  and 
I  can  do  something  in  that  line  myself;  hence  I  think  we  can 
get  up  a  pretty  good  concert.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  just  leave  it  to  you.  then." 

“Look  here,  captain.  None  of  my  party  are  professionals, 
but  they  are  great  lovers  of  music,  and  have  frequentlv  taken 
part  in  private  concerts  among  our  friends.  We  have  been 
accused  of*  being  professionals, 'but  we  are  not  Mr  T  iving- 

ston.  a  well-known  and  wealthy  New  York  citizen*  can  Vouch 
for  my  statement." 

;  “7er7\  said  Jr?d  to  Olcott  a  little  later,  “those  chemical 
ladies  turn  up  their  noses  at  us,  and  refuse  to  tak-  n-rt  in 
the  concert.  Last  night,  you  know,  they  took  possession  of 
the  piano,  and  thought  to  capture  all  the  passengers  But 
since  they  heard  our  girls  sing  they  have  kept  their  noses 
tilted  up  and  haven  t  touched  a  key  of  the  piano  Now  v  e 
must  give  a  good  one  to-night,  and  lay  them  out  ai  though 
we  were  undertakers. 

“AH  right."  laughed  Terry.  “I’ll  post  the  girls  about  it." 

The f  evening  all  the  steamer  chairs  were  brought  iu*ide  the 
saloon,  and  every  cabin  passenger  was  present. 

Fred  was  tho  first  to  seat  himself  at  the  pi  *no  and  plat  h 
a  brilliant  Instrumental  piece,  which  the  audien.^e  rcoeh.u 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction. 
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T‘^:n  the  boys  and  girls  got  around  him  and  sang  several 
sentimental  songs,  which  took  immensely. 

Then  Terry  ami  Dick  sang  a  coon  song,  which  produced  a 
good  deal  of  laughter. 

Evelyn  followed  with  a  solo,  and  her  sweet  voice  charmed 
every  one. 

The  applause  was  so  uproarious  that  she  had  to  repeat  it  be¬ 
fore  quiet  could  be  restored. 

Margie  and  Mary  then  followed  with  a  duet,  after  which 
Dick  I  >uncan  entertained  them  with  a  recitation. 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  it,  and  the  applause  was 
hilarious. 

Margie  then  sat  down  at  the  piano,  whilst  Fred  and  Evelyn 
gave  them  the  famous  nightingale  song. 

None  of  the  passengers  had  ever  heard  such  a  thing  before, 
nor  had  they  been  moved  so  much  by  any  opera  they  had 
ever  listened  to. 

Every  woman  present  was  thrilled  into  a  state  of  nervous¬ 
ness. 


Fred  was  never  so  passionate  or  eloquent  in  his  declarations 
of  love  as  he  was  then.  The  cooing  of  the  dove,  and  the  thril¬ 
ling  notes  of  the  nightingale  actually  astonished  the  audience, 
lor  none  of  them  expected  ventriloquism. 

So  great  was  the  applause  that  followed  the  rendition  of  that 
famous  piece  that-  fully  five  minutes  elapsed  before  the  con¬ 
cert  could  proceed. 

Then  the  three  boys  gave  the  bullfrog  chorus. 

That,  too,  captured  the  crowd. 

“Now,  laaies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “my  friend  Fear- 
not  and  Miss  Olcott  have  given  you  a  sample  of  love-making 
in  high  society.  I’ll  give  you  a  sample  of  love-making  in  the 
backwoods,  where  people  love  just  as  hard,  as  tenderly,  as 
earnestly  and  as  sincerely  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  " 
then  lie  began  to  deliver  Sam  Innes’  funny  recitation  of  the 
country  boy  proposing  to  his  girl. 

Such  a  scene  as  followed  had  never  before  occurred  in  the 
cabin  of  that  steamer. 

Men  and  women  actually  became  hysterical.  There  were 
wild  yells  among  the  men  and  screams  of  laughter  among 
the  women.  Some  men  tumbled  out  of  their  steamer  chairs; 
whilst  ladies  had  to  he  held  in  theirs. 

That  ended  the  concert,  but  for  more  than  a  half  hour,  out 
on  the  deck,  explosions  of  laughter  were  heard  among  the 
passengers  who  recalled  expressions  that  Terry  had  used. 

As  for  the  girls,  many  ladies  came  up  to  shake  their  hands, 
and  get  acquainted  with  them,  but  not  one  of  the  chemical 
blondes  went  near  them. 

“Mv  dear,"  one  elderly  lady  asked  Evelyn,  “how  in  the  world 
can  you  listen  to  such  passionate  declarations  of  love  without 
falling  in  love  with  the  young  man?” 

“Oil,  it’s  all  in  l'un,"  she  laughed.  “He  is  my  brother’s  part¬ 
ner  in  business;  we’ve  sung  it  together  often,  and  he  has 
gore  through  the  same  scene  with  many  other  ladies.” 

"Well,  isn’t  he  a  ventriloquist,  too?” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  good  one.  He  can  imitate  almost  anything  or 
anybody;  and,  aside  from  that,  he  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
orators  I  ever  listened  to  in  my  life.  He  has  been  a  inember 
of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  has  a  great  reputation  as 
an  orator  throughout  the  whole  State.” 

Evelyn  didn’t  intend  to  sing  Fred’s  praises  so  much,  but  she 

did  so  'without  thinking.  ‘ 

Of  course  her  statements  were  repeated,  and  the  next  (lay 
everybody  on  shipboard  was  looking  upon  him  as  a  rising 


young  statesman.  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

Men  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  make  his  ac- 
auaintance,  and  with  all  he  was  jolly  and  entertaining,  but 
none  of  them  could  look  at  Terry  without  laughing. 
Dick  too,  received  many  compliments  on  his  singing  and 

his  ability  to  outcroak  all  the  frogs. 

B’  the  time  they  reached  Liverpool  the  boys  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  male  passengers  on  board,  and  nearly 

a  -  Eksworthf  where  are  you  going?”  Fred  asked  before  they 


~VV  arc  going  to  London  first,  spend  a  week  there  with 
•r-c  friends  of  Mrs.  Elsworth,  then  put  out  in  the  country 
with  -ome  relatives  of  hers,  where  we  will  probably  spend  a 
fr  r.niAht  Then  we  go  to  Paris  for  a  week  or  two.” 

-W'dl  we  ball  make  for  Dover,  cross  the  Channel,  spend  a 
rr-ioD  of  days  in  Paris,  and  then  start  for  Petrograd.” 

'  the  Ueuce!  Going  clear  across  the  continent,  eh?” 

■‘Ye’  p't rograd  is  our  destination.  I  have  some  busi- 
nenu>  .  ■  or  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York." 

-  H '  w  long  ar"  you  going  to  remain  in  Petrograd? 

“That  I  don’t  know.  Bui  I  hope  we  will  not  be  detained 


there  beyond  two  or  three  weeks.  From  there  we  may  go 
down  to  Constantinople,  and  return  to  England  by  way  of 
the  Mediterranean.” 

“Ah,  that’s  a  splendid  trip.  Sorry  I  didn’t  hear  of  it  be¬ 
fore,  so  we  could  have  made  two  of  your  party,  for  there 
is  no  place  in  Europe  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  than  that 
famous  city.  There  is  historic  ground  all  around  it.  There 
have  been  more  battles  fought  under  the  walls  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  in  the  very  streets  of  the  city,  than  in  any  other 
place  in  Europe.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  been  down  in  that 
latitude.  Terry  and  I  once,  in  a  trip  around  the  world,  rede 
through  part  of  Greece  on  horseback;  but  as  we  were  travel¬ 
ing  on  time  we  had  no  opportunity  to  take  in  Constantinople. 
We  went  through  the  Suez  Canal,  sailed  the  entire  length  of 
the  Red  Sea,  actually  passing  the  place  where  Moses  led  the 
Israelites  across  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  where  Pharaoh  and 
his  army  were  overwhelmed.  I  always  regretted  that  I  didn’t 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Nile,  for 
Egypt  has  more  ancient  history  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.” 

“Say.  Fearnot,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  taking  such  a 
trip  some  day,  visiting  all  the  ruins  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt?” 

“I  would  like  it,”  returned  Fred,  “but  I’ll  have  to  wait  until 
I  can  get  the  leisure  time,  for  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
you  don’t  want  to  be  in  a  hurry.” 

Elsworth  went  on  to  London,  whilst  Fearnot’s  party  took 
the  train  for  Dover. 

There  they  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  Calais. 

“My,  but  don’t  I  dread  this  Channel!”  remarked  Evelyn,  as 
they  went  on  board  the  ferry  boat. 

“I’ve  crossed  it  twice,"  she  continued,  “and  always  found 
it  rough.” 

“Oh,  you  won’t  feel  it  this  time,  because  you've  just  come  off 
shipboard,”  Terry  exclaimed.  “When  you  crossed  it  before, 
you’d  been  off  shipboard  some  time.  Besides,  it’s  only  a  thirty- 
mile  voyage.” 

“Well,  I  hope  we  won’t  be  seasick  again." 

“You  won’t  feel  it  at  all,”  persisted  Terry,  and  greatly  to  the 
girls’  surprise,  they  found  his  assertion  true. 

They  were  tossed  considerably  by  the  waves,  but  not  a 
single  twinge  of  seasickness  did  any  of  them  feel. 

When  they  landed  at  Calais,  they  had  little  or  no  difficulty 
with  the  customs  officer. 

Fred  and  Terry,  being  familiar  with  the  French  language, 
soon  expedited  matters,  and  they  took  the  train  for  Paris 
without  much  delay. 

When  they  reached  there  they  went  to  a  hotel  frequented 
by  American  tourists,  reaching  there  in  the  evening. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  sent  for  his  friend,  Count 
Albert,  and  the  young  nobleman  was  soon  at  the  hotel. 

He  had  met  Evelyn  and  Mary,  but  had  not  seen  Margie. 

He  gave  them  a  royal  welcome,  and  insisted  that  they  should 
leave  the  hotel,  and  make  their  home  with  his  mother,  the 
duchess,  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

“Can’t  do  it,  At,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  going  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to-morrow  night,  and  when  we  get  through  business 
there  we’ll  return  to  Paris  before  recrossing  the  Atlantic.  Then 
we  will  visit  the  old  scenes  we  became  so  familiar  with  on 
our  former  visit.  I  want  to  visit  the  military  club  again,  and 
other  places  where  we  had  so  much  fun." 

“Well,  you’ll  meet  some  people  there  who  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,”  returned  the  Count,  “for  there  are  many  officers  of  the 
army  who  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  young  Amer¬ 
ican  who  was  such  an  expert  with  the  rapier.  I  hope  you 
haven’t  forgotten  the  use  of  the  saber.” 

“I’ve  forgotten  nothing,”  laughed  Fred.  “On  the  contrary, 
I  think  I’ve  learned  a  few  more  things  than  I  ever  knew 
before;  but  I  hope  I’ll  never  have  to  go  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  Paris  here  on  my  former  visit.” 

“Well,  the  ladies  must  not  leave  the  city  until  they've  seen 
mother,”  the  Count  insisted. 

“All  right,  we’ll  drive  over,  pay  our  respects,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  hotel.  The  ladies,  I  believe,  wish  to  do  a  little 
shopping.  ” 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  party  called  on  the  Duchess, 
going  in  two  carriages. 

She  received  them  with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality,  for  she 
was  an  American  lady. 

She  urged  them  to  make  their  home  with  her  whilst  in  the 
city,  but  when  she  was  told  the  situation,  she  excused  them, 

I  on  their  promise  to  visit  her  ^  Their  return. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  hotel,  where  the  girls  re-entered 
I  the  carriage  for  a  little  shopping  tour. 
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“Look  here."  said  Dick  Duncan  to  Terry,  “these  French 
people  are  great  on  show.  Every  policeman  looks  like  a  major- 
gonual  in  his  uniform  and  sword.” 

“Yes,  it  has  the  effect  of  inspiring  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
the  authorities.” 

The  girls  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  supper,  and  re¬ 
tired  early  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  so  much  traveling. 

The  next  morning  Fred  telegraphed  to  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  that  he  would  he  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  certain  time, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  Mr.  Klein,  of  New 
York. 

He  also  secured  from  the  pronvietor^of  the  hotel  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  a  hotel  in  Bt.  Petersburg  where  French,  English 
and  American  tourists  were  m  Rie  habit  of  stopping,  and  that 
evening  they  took  the  train  for  the  capital  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  and  the  railway  trains  were  lacking 
in  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  so  familiar  to  trav¬ 
elers  in  America,  but  they  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  time. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  railway  station  a  gentleman  wear¬ 
ing  spectacles  approached  Mr.  Livingston  and  asked: 

“Are  you  an  American?” 

“I  am,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I'm  looking  for  a  party  of  Americans  who  are  due 
here  on  this  train." 

“Are  you  looking  for  Fearnot’ s  party?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  party.” 

“Here,  Fearnot,"  called  Livingston.  “Here’s  a  gentleman 
looking  for  us.” 

Fred  looked  at  him  and  asked: 

“Are  you  Mr.  Galloway?” 

“Yes.  ” 

“Well,  I’m  Fearnot,  and  assure  you  we  are  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“We  are  glad  to  see  you,”  and  Fearnot  introduced  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Terry,  Dick  and  the  girls  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Minister  to  Russia. 

“Mr.  Fearnot.”  said  the  Secretary,  “you  didn’t  tell  me  to 
do  so,  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  secure  quarters  for  your  party 
at  the  St.  Stephen’s  Hotel.” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!  I  have  the  name  of  that  hotel 
in  a  memorandum.  It’s  where  we  intended  to  stop.” 

“Weil,  how  about  our  baggage?”  put  in  Terry. 

“I  have  a  man  here  to  take  charge  of  it,”  said  the  Secretary, 
and  the  checks  were  turned  over  to  him. 

The  Secretary  then  invited  them  to  follow  him,  and  led  the 
way  out  to  where  there  was  a  long  line  of  two-wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  standing  fronting  the  great  railway  depot. 

They  were  called  droskys.  Only  t'wo  could  be  seated  in  one 
vehicle.  The  driver  rode  astride  the  horse.  The  girls  laughed 
as  they  looked  at  it,  but  were  assisted  into  them. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you’d  better  get  in  and  ride  with  me,”  said 
the  Secretary,  “for  I  want,  to  say  a  few  things  to  you  before 
you  reach  the  hotel.” 

“All  right.” 

Evelyn  rode  alone  in  the  drosky  that  followed  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s,  but  she  looked  back  at  the  others  and  laughed  as  though 
enjoying  the  situation. 

Everything  seemed  strange  to  them.  The  great  streets 
through  which  they  were  driven  were  beautifully  lighted  by 
electricity,  as  well  as  many\of  the  great  buildings.' 

The  sight  was  very  beautiful. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

vkkd’s  first  meeting  with  m.  dbuyn. 

On  the  way  to  the  hotel  the  Secretary  gave  Fred  several 
poin' ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of. 

Klein  had  cabled  to  him  three  times  since  the  party  left 
New  York  City. 

“Do  you  speak  French  well?”  he  asked  Fred. 

“Oh.  yes!  I’m  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  1  can  tackle 
Spanish  and  German,  too:  but  the  Russiau  tongue  is  a  little 
too  much  for  me." 

“Well  you  won't  be  bothered  with  that.  English  and  French 
n  o  sufficient  with  the  parties  you  are  to  deal  with;  but 
th  r^’s  a  very  able  Frenchman  representing  a  combination  of 
French  capitalists  who  ore  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  hold 
up  Klein's  pot  nt,  lain  ina  that  their  invention  lr.  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  u.-c  In  Hu*  in  than  the  American  rue.  There  are  one 
or  tvo  thin  j  that  each  party  Is  trying  to  do.  cither  to  sell  the 


patent  to  a  Russian  syndicate,  with  the  Government  tiA  ^ 
it,  or  else  get  concessions  from  the  Government  that  •vll 
able  the  owners  of  the  patent  to  put  the  invention  nto  use  at 

their  own  expense.”  .  .  , 

“Yes.  I  understand  that.  But  Mr.  Klein  says  L  doesnt 
care  which  he  has  to  take.  Whichever  is  the  easiest  to  get  U 
what  he  wants.  If  he  can  get  concessions  from  the  Go' ern- 
ment  it  will  be  a  franchise  which  can  easily  be  sold  11  .t  sliouIB 

become  desirable  to  do  so.”  .  ' 

“Ah,  I  see  you  thoroughly  understand  it.  remarked  tna 
Secretary.  “The  man  who  is  backing  the  French  patent  UN 
named  M.  Druyn.  He  is  considered  a  fine  man,  a  good  tal-.cr, 
and,  I’ve  heard  it  hinted,  very  unscrupulous.  Russian  oil  ials, 
naturally,  favor  the  French,  on  account  of  America  being  so 
far  removed  from  all  European  influence." 

“Yes,  and  it’s  a  great  obstacle  In  our  way.  Can  I  have  a 
conference  with  all  parties  concerned  to-morrow?  . 

“Yes,  but  you  must  be  careful  and  say  nothing  about  i in 
the  hotel.  But,  of  course,  that  warning  is  unnecessary.” 

“Entirely  so.  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  about  my 
business  to  parties  who  have  no  interest  in  it.  1  suppose  I 
can  see  the  American  Minister  to-morrow.  I  have  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him  from  Mr.  Klein." 

“Oh,  yes!  Call  at  the  embassy  at  ten  to-morrow.  He  is  ex¬ 
pecting  you;  says  he  knows  your  father  well  by  reputation, 
but  has  never  met  him  personally.” 

By  that  time  they  had  reached  the  hotel,  and  the  Secretary 
conducted  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in,  where  they  were 
shown  to  sumptuous  apartments  up  on  the  second  floor. 

All  their  names  were  registered  at  the  office.  The  employees 
were  French,  German  and  English,  for  it  was  a  hotel  much 
frequented  by  European  tourists.  t 

The  Secretary  then  shook  hands  with  them,  and  bade  them 
good-night. 

The  fact  that  the  party  had  been  brought  to  the  hotel  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Minister  gave  them  all  a  fine 
standing  with  the  management,  as  well  as  the  guests. 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “they’ve  given  us  fine  quarters;  better 
than  I  expected  to  find  in  this  country.” 

“Yes,  so  they  have.  But  we  must  all  remember  that  we 
are  simply  American  tourists.  To-morrow  a  guide  will  be 
secured,  who  will  conduct  you  to  all  places  of  interest  in  the 
city.  St.  Petersburg,  you  know,  is  an  immense  city,  having 
more  than  a  million  ponulation.  It’s  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  resides  here.” 

In  a  little  while  Fred  went  down  to  the  manager’s  cfa  e 
and  inquired  as  to  what  time  his  party  could  get  supper. 

He  was  informed  in  French,  which  language  Fred  himself 
used,  that  it  could  be  had  at  any  time  they  wanted  it. 

“All  right,  then.  We  are  waiting  to  break  our  fast." 

In  a  little  while  they  were  conducted  into  a  large,  splendid 
supper  room,  where  they  were  given  a  table  to  themselves. 
There  were  bills  of  fare  in  French,  English  and  German. 

Each  one  selected  what  he  or  she  wished,  and.  the  orders 
were  soon  filled. 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Margie.  “I  think  this  is  the  finest  tea  I 
ever  drank  in  my  life.” 

“Yes,"  said  Fred,  “the  Russians  are  great  tea  drinkers,  and 
they  get  the  very  best  tea  that  China  produces.  It’s  brought 
overland  nearly  two  thousand  miles  but  I've  been  told  that 
in  the  interim  or  the  country  the  people  are  much  given  to 
drinking  mare’s  milk." 

“Oh,  my!  1  wonder  if  that  was  mare’s  milk  I  put  In  my 
up  of  tea?"  Margie  asked,  looking  suspieiouslv  at  the  cup 

“Oh.  no!  It’s  not  used  here  at  all.  So  you  needn’t  ho  Mfraid 
of  it. 

Being  wearied  from  their  long  journey  across  the  continent, 
the  party  retired  early. 

Fhe\  "Pie  up  ea •  1  > ,  too,  and  from  the  windows  of  their 
rooms  the  ladies  looked  out  upon  scenes  that  were  stransc  to 

them  The  girls  were  In  a  part  of  the  world  thev  had  n  v  r 
expected  to  see. 

“Now,  Mr.  Livingston,”  said  Fred,  “vou,  Duncan  and  Olnit 
must  look  alter  the  ladies.  I'm  going  to  call  on  th*  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister,  present  my  credentials  and  receive  such  infer* 
illation  as  he  can  give  mo  about  the  business  on  Vnd  ‘  I'll 
have  to  also  see  Mr.  Klein’s  personal  represent. v  V  Of* 
course,  before  I  meet  the  other  parties  with  whom  ho  Vis 
been  negotiating,  l  must  bo  thoroughly  nosteH  "  . 

“Of  course!  Of  course!" 

“WelL  I  may  not  see  you  again  before  evening.  Th  .  m  li¬ 
nger  of  the  hotel  will  furnish  ihe  party  with  1  cut  do  J 

sp.  nk  English,  French  and  Go-nian.  The  hotel  An  fumUh. 
conveyances,  and  the  gu’.io  will  tuke  you  wherever  ~i 
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to  so;  but  as  none  of  us  know  where  we'd  like  to  go,  you’d 
betu  leave  it  to  the  guide." 

"All  right.  I  guess  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.” 

Fred  then  went  down  to  the  office,  and  applied  to  the  man¬ 
ager  tor  a  drosky  to  convey  him  to  the  American  embassy. 

The  vehicle  was  soon  ready  for  him. 

He  told  the  driver  to  wait  for  him,  and  entered  the  large 
building,  where  he  was  soon  met  by  Galloway,  the  Minister’s 
private  secretary. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  introduced  to  the  Minister, 
who  received  him  cordially,  yet  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
ou  his  face. 

He  had  been  informed  by  his  Secretary  that  Fearnot  was 
a  very  young  man,  but  he  looked  so  much  younger  than  he 
expected  that  he  made  a  remark  about  it. 

“I  guess  I’m  a  little  older  than  I  look,”  said  Fred,  with  a 

smile. 

“Well,  you  certainly  don’t  look  old  enough  to  vote.” 

“All  the  same  I  am,”  lie  replied. 

“Were  you  ever  in  Russia  before?”  the  Minister  asked. 

“No,  sir.  Yet  I’ve  twice  visited  Europe;  in  fact,  I’ve  been 
twice  around  the  world.” 

“Indeed!  You’ve  been  quite  a  traveler,  then.” 

“Yes,  so  I  have.  I  found  that,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
educated,  a  man  must  travel,  if  he  would  know  things  out¬ 
side  of  the  text-books.” 

“You  are  right  about  that.  I’ve  always  desired  to  travel 
the  world  over,  but  I’ve  led  such  a  busy  life  that  I’ve  been 
unable  to  gratify  the  desire.” 

“I  might  say  the  same  thing,’  said  Fred,  “but  yet  some  day 
I  intend  to  take  a  year  off,  and  trot  all  over  the  globe  at  my 
leisure.” 

While  Fred  was  talking  with  the  Ambassador,  Secretary 
Galloway  had  sent  for  Klein’s  personal  representative,  who 
promptly  responded  to  the  summons. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  well  educated,  and  had  earned 
a  great  reputation  in  New  York  and  London  as  a  “promoter.” 

He  was  of  German  extraction,  for  he  bore  a  German  name, 
which  was  Van  Amberg. 

“Fearnot.  I'm  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Van  Amberg,  as  lie 
shook  hands  with  him. 

“Thank  you!  I  suppose  you  are  thoroughly  posted  as  to 
why  I  am  here  in  Petrcgrad?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  the  other.  “Only  yesterday  I  received  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  Klein,  telling  me  a  good  deal  about  you, 
and  advising  me 'to  push  you  up  against  M.  Druyn;  and  really 
I’m  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Druyn  is  a  diplomat 
and  an  adroit  politician.  He  is  not  very  partial  to  Americans, 
and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  make  a  misrepresentation  if  he  can 
gain  a  point  by  it.” 

“Really,  you  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?” 

“I  do.  And  once  I  accused  him  of  it,  when  he  made  a 
certain  statement,  and  he  actually  threatened  to  call  me  out. 
]  wasn’t  afraid  of  him,  but  I  thought  it  was  impolitic  to  get 
into  personal  difficulty  with  him.  I’m  satisfied  that  you’ll 
have  trouble  with  him,  because  he’s  just  the  man  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  your  youthful  appearance.” 

"Well,  I  hope  he  won’t  do  that.  Now,  what  is  the  chance 
to  see  the  parties  representing  the  Russian  syndicate?” 

“You  can  see  them  this  afternoon,  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 
There  are  certain  officials  connected  with  them,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Government,  which  is  keeping  in 
the  dark;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  wait  a  few  days  until 
you  can  become  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  personnel  of 
llie  parties  you  are  to  come  in  contact  with.  Mr.  Klein  has 
written  me  that  you  are  to  be  introduced  as  one  personally 
interested  in  the  enterprise.” 

“Ye3,  he  so  instructed  me.  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  yonr 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  that  I  first  see  the  parties  and  study 
them  up  a  bit.” 

Fred  remained  as  a  guest  of  the  Secretary  at  the  embassy, 
and  during  the  time,  when  opportunities  offered,  talked  with 
tb"  American  Minister,  who  had  many  questions  to  ask. 

The  American  official  .became  very  much  interested  in  him, 
end  requested  that  the  members  of  his  party  be  his  guests 
at  dinner  on  the  following  Friday. 

Fred  i.he  ked  him,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 

Later  in  Lne  afternoon  Van  Amberg  entered  the  drosky  with 
hin:,  and  they  drove  to  the  office  of  the  Russian  syndicate,  and, 
to ev* bat  to  his  surprise,  met  M.  Druyn  there. 

He  introduced  him  as  being  interested  in  Klein’s  patent; 
th  .*  he  had  been  touring  Europe  and  was  stopping  in 
petrograd  *o  sec  what  assistance  he  could  be  in  bringing 
the  negotiations  to  a  close. 

(j  (v  r;  ,  the  Fr.nchnan  was  very  polite;  ceremoniously 


so.  vHe  was  very  flowery  in  his  expressions  of  pleasure  at 
meeting  him  and  making  liis  acquaintance. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  been  in  France  twice,  and 
as  I  came  through  it  this  time  I  might  say  thrice.  It’s  my 
intention  to  spend  some  time  in  Paris  before  returning  to 
America.  We  in  America  are  somewhat  partial  to  France, 
you  know,  for  she  is  a  republic  like  ourselves.” 

“Ah,  monsieur!  you  make  me  feel  proud.” 

“Every  Frenchman  has  the  right  to  feel  proud  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  been  great,  even  in  misfortune,  and  she  has 
furnished  some  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  seen,  in 
science,  in  statesmanship,  and  particularly  in  military  life. 
Your  own  name  has  been  a  conspicuous  one  in  French  history. 
Our  people  facetiously  call  you  Frenchmen  ‘frog  eaters,’  but 
we  have  great  respect  for  you. 

That  tickled  the  Frenchman  considerably,  and  he  laughed 
heartily  over  it. 

Several  Russian  officials  came  up  and  were  introduced  by 
turns  to  the  young  American. 

As  Fred  shook  hands  with  them  he  remarked  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  was  ever  in  Russia.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Russian  history  and  Russian  char¬ 
acter;  that,  like  his  own  country,  it  had  made  rapid  strides 
in  population  and  wealth;  that,  more  than  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  its  system  was  furthest  away  from  that  of 
America,  in  both  practice  and  theory,  but  for  all  that,  their 
relations  bad  always  been  amicable.  She  was  practically  im¬ 
pregnable,  through  her  climatic  conditions,  and  her  soldiery 
were  endued  with  a  stubbornness  that  defied  even  death  itself. 

“The  great  Napoleon’s  Moscow  campaign  demonstrated  that 
fact  to  the  world,  and  that  was  why  he  stated  on  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena  that,  within  fifty  years,  Europe  would  be  either 
republican  or  Cossack.  When  he  said  Cossack,  he  meant  all 
Russia.  Europe  is  by  no  means  republican,  though  eighty 
years  have  passed  since  he  made  that  prediction,  nor  is  it  yet 
Cossack,  but  the  shadow  of  Russia  falls  across  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent.” 

The  Russian  officials  were  fairly  thrilled  by  the  compli¬ 
ment,  for  it  touched  their  national  pride  as  it  had  rarely  ever 
been  touched  before. 

M.  Druyn  actually  paled,  and  was  silent.  It  was  a  bit  of 
diplomatic  tact  that  staggered  him,  and  he  realized  at  that 
moment  that  he  was  up  against  his  match. 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  the  gift  of 
speech  that  is  charming,  and  you  knew  how  to  flatter  friends 
and  foes  alike.” 

“Foes,  monsieur!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Am  I  now  talking  to 
foes?  Surely  I  hope  not.” 

“Ah,  permit  me  to  retract  and  explain,  monsieur.  I  should 
have  said  rivals — business  rivals — for  I  am  opposing  Monsieur 
Klein’s  patent  and  advising  against  its  acceptance  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  syndicate;  and,  as  you  are  interested  in  it  personally, 
you  can  understand  my  meaning.” 

“Oh,  yes!  That’s  all  right,  monsieur.  We  are  not  talking 
business  now.  We  have  an  old  saying  in  my  country  that 
‘competition  is  the  life  of  trade’  and  that  the  best  and  most 
competent  always  wins.  A  distinguished  English  writer  once 
said:  ‘In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word 
as  fail.’  Of  course,  that’s  an  extravagant  expression,  but  it 
typifies  the  spirit  of  American  enterprise.  We  have  beaten  the 
whole  world  in  the  matter  of  useful  inventions — the  telegraph, 
the  sewing  machine,  the  reaping  machine,  the  phonograph 
and  ether  things  that  add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  business  and  social  world,  and  I  think  that  Klein’s  inven¬ 
tion  will  be  recognized  as  another  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  those  I  have  mentioned.” 

“Ours  is  a  better  one  than  that,”  put  in  the  Frenchman, 
very  bluntly. 

“That  remains  to  be  seen,  although  we  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  inventive  genius  of  France.  In  America  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  congratulating  the  victor,  even  when  we 
are  defeated.  If  your  invention  is  accepted  by  Russia,  we’ll 
J  heartily  congratulate  you,  but  we  will  have  to  he  excused  from 
j congratulating  Russia.” 

That  was  a  hard  hit  at  the  Frenchman,  who  smiled  and 
made  a  wry  face  at  the  same  time. 

The  Russians  laughed  at  his  expense,  a  fact  that  he  didn't 
very  much  appreciate. 

Van  Amberg  chuckled  way  down  in  his  shoes.  He  had 
noticed  that  M.  Druyn  had  been  very  profuse  in  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  Russians,  both  official  and  unofficial,  something 
that,  he  himself  had  been  utterly  unable  to  bo.  lie  saw  that 
Fearnot  was  easily  a  match  for  him,  and  his  hopes  grew  very 
high. 
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Before  leaving  the  office  Fearnot  had  invited  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  syndicate  to  call  on  him  at  his  hotel. 

They  promised  to  do  so,  as  they  were  all  delighted  with 
his  conversational  powers  and  his  art  of  pleasing. 

He  also  invited  M.  Druyn,  who  accepted  it,  and  facetiously 
remarked : 

‘"I  suppose  I  would  be  protected  from  assassination,  In  the 
camp  of  a  business  rival.” 

“Oh.  yes!  I’ll  guarantee  perfect  security,”  retorted  Fred. 
“We’ve  never  had  a  St.  Bartholomew  tragedy  in  America." 

“Pardon  me,  monsieur.  Insinuations  sometimes  bring  out 
the  truth  when  least  wanted.  The  truth  is,  that  every  na¬ 
tion  has  certain  things  it  would  be  glad  that  history  would 
forget,  instead  of  recording,  and,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  bit  cruel 
jto  throw  them  in  the  face  of  another,  but  sometimes  they 
have  to  be  used  as  a  defense  against  offense.” 

“Certainly,  monsieur.  I  see  that  one  must  be  careful  in 
conversation  with  you,  for  in  a  honoyed  phrase  you  have  the 
knack  of  concealing  a  sting.” 

“Where  is  your  armor,  monsieur?  A  gallant  knight  like 
yourself  should  never  confess  that  his  armor  had  been  pierced. 
Come  and  dine  with  me,  and  1  will  fill  you  so  full  of  good 
.things  that  an  armor  will  not  be  necessary,  for  you’ll  find 
that  good-fellowship  makes  all  the  world  akin.” 

When  he  returned  with  Van  Amberg  the  latter  was  in  an 
unusually  good  humor,  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  Mr.  Klein  couldn’t  have  sent  a  better  man  than 
yourself  to  cross  swords  with  M.  Druyn.  I  dare  say  he  is  now 
.grinding  his  teeth  in  a  rage  over  your  having  gotten  the  best 
'of  him  in  the  presence  of  those  Russians,  and  you  were  so 
good-natured  about  it,  too.  He’s  a  fiery  sort  of  a  fellow,  and 
if  he  can  gain  a  point  by  so  doing,  he’ll  try  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  you.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  CHARGE  AND  ARREST. 

Van  Amberg  accompanied  Fred  to  his  hotel  in  the  droskv, 
and  on  the  way  Fred  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  Druyn 
would  accept  his  invitation  to  dinner.  } 

“Of  course  he  will!  He’d  risk  death  itself  rather  than  let 
(you  have  full  swing  at  those  Russians  in  his  absence.  He  has 
dined  them  several  times  himself,  and  supplied  them  with  a 
great  quantity  of  wine.  He  has  plenty  of  money  back  of  him, 
and  is  using  it  freely.” 

“Did  he  invite  you  to  any  of  his  dinners?” 

“No.  He  has  never  extended  any  courtesies  in  mv  direction 
at  all.” 

“All  right,  you’ll  dine  with  us,  so  as  to  be  a  witness  as  to 
what  takes  place;  and,  by  the  way,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  dining  with  us  this  evening?  I  want  you  to  get  acquainted 
with  my  partners  and  the  ladies  with  us.” 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  return  to  my  hotel,  change  clothes  and 
be  back  in  time.” 

“All  right,”  and,  without  alighting  from  the  drosky,  Van 
Amberg  returned  to  his  hotel. 

Fred  went  up  to  his  apartments,  and  found  that  the  ladies 
had  returned  from  sight-seeing  about  the  city. 

He  told  Terry  and  Mr.  Livingston  his  interview  with  the 
French  representative. 

“Good!  Good!”  laughed  Livingston.  “It  strikes  me  that 
you've  made  a  good  start.” 

“He  is  a  wily  fellow,  though,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  invited  the 
members  of  the  Russian  syndicate  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow 
evening,  and  extended  the  invitation  to  the  Frenchman,  also.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  you  have  nerve,"  said  Livingston. 

“Oh,  I  wanted  to  show  him  that  I  wasn’t  afraid  of  him,  nor 
trying  to  do  anything  behind  his  back.  Van  Amberg  will  dine 
with  us  this  evening.  I  find  him  to  be  a  good  fellow,  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  business  man;  and,  Terry,  I  want  you  and  Dick 
to  do  your  best  at  entertaining  him,  and  the  girls,  too.” 

About  an  hour  later  Van  Amberg  appeared  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  full  dress  suit. 

The  ladies  wore  evening  dresses,  and  were  pictures  of  love-  I 
1  in  ess. 

Fred  introduced  him,  and  the  reception  they  gave  him 
seemed  to  work  a  perfect  charm  on  him. 

At  the  tablo  wit  and  repartee  flew  around,  until  the  entire  I 
party  seemed  to  be  effervescing. 

The  dinner  over,  Van  Amberg  remarked  to  Fred: 

“  I  must  say  you  have  the  most  charming  party  I  ever  met 
in  nil  mv  life.  If  those  ladies  are  present  at  the  dinner  to¬ 


morrow  evening,  it  will  certainly  have  a  most  disastrous  ef¬ 
fect  on  M.  Druyn.”  '  £ 

“Thank  you.  I  accept  the  compliment  for  the  ladies;  I  had 
no  idea  of  using  them  as  a  battery  against  the  V  renchman, 
but  I  couldn’t  have  the  dinner  without  their  presence,  on 
account  of  their  vivacity,  wit  and  sociability.  They  always 
have  a  refining  influence  wherever  they  go.” 

While  Van  Amberg  and  Mr.  Livingston  were  enjoying  their 
cigars  in  the  smoking  room,  the  former  related  to  1  erry  and 
Dick  the  keen  thrusts  that  M.  Druyn  and  Fearnot  had  given 
each  other  at  the  office  of  the  Russian  syndicate. 

Livingston  was  highly  delighted. 

Terry  and  Dick,  though,  knew  all  about  Fred’s  abilities  in 
that  direction.  It  was  nothing  more  than  what  they  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  next  day  Fred  learned,  through  Van  Amberg,  how  many 
guests  he  might  expect  from  among  the  syndicate,  and  on 
being  told,  gave  an  order  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel  for  a 
dinner  for  so  many,  and  told  him  to  supply  everything  that 
his  own  taste  and  judgment  might  suggest. 

That  done,  he  visited  the  American  embassy  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  an  American 
official  among  the  guests. 

“Don’t  do  it,”  said  the  Secretary.  “The  Russian  Minister 
is  behind  that  syndicate,  but  incognitq,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
American  Minister  should  remain  in  the  background  also." 

“You  are  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  didn’t  wish  to  make  any 
mistake.” 

In  the  evening  there  were  eight  members  find  officers  of 
the  Russian  syndicate  at  the  dinner.  Three  of  the  officers  came 
in  brilliant  uniforms.  The  others  were  in  evening  dress.  M. 
Druyn  came  with  them.  He  was  dressed  faultlessly. 

They  were  all  introduced  to  the  ladies  in  the  parlor. 

The  Frenchman  was  very  gallant,  and  he  tendered  his  arm 
to  Evelyn  as  they  started  into  the  dining  room. 

Margie  accepted  the  arm  of  one  of  the  Russian  officers,  who 
spoke  French  fluently. 

Mary  was  escorted  by  another  member  of  the  syndicate. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  that  the  Frenchman  was  charmed 
beyond  expression  with  Evelyn  Olcott,  for  he  found  her  not 
only  beautiful,  but  quick  at  repartee  that  left  no  sting.  She 
told  of  her  experience  in  Paris  once,  and  how  she  enjoyed 
her  visit  there.  She  mentioned  the  names  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  nobility  whose  acquaintance  she  made, 
and  her  intimacy  with  the  duchess,  Count  Albert's  mother. 

He  knew  of  them,  and  was  somewhat  surprised. 

Wine  flowed  freely  at  the  table,  but  neither  of  the  girls, 
nor  Fred,  Terry  or  Dick,  partook  of  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston,  however,  joined  the  guests  in 
wine  drinking. 

“Miss  Olcott.”  said  Druyn,  “I  have  never  been  in  America. 
Of  course  I’ve  met  a  good  many  Americans  in  Paris,  and 
among  them  several  ladies,  but  since  this  meeting  I’ve  fullv 
made  up  my  mind  to  pay  your  country  a  visit.  All  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ladies  are  charming.” 

Oh,  you  11  find  all  sorts  of  people  over  there,  just  as  you 
will  find  anywhere  else,"  she  laughed.  “You'll  find  plenty 
of  men  and  women  whom  you  would  not  think  very  charming. 
It’s  the  same  there  as  in  England.  France,  Germany  and  else¬ 
where.  But  really,  we  would  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mr.  Fearnot  has  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  th? 
State  of  New  York,  is  widely  known  and  is  very  popular." 

“He  is  a  genius,"  said  Druyn.  “I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  him  for  the  first  time  yesterday." 

“Yes,  he  told  me  about  his  interview  with  you.  I  don’t 
know  whether  your  head  is  easily  turned  by  flattery  or  not 
hence  I  hesitate  to  repeat  some  of  the  fine  things  he  said  about 
you.” 

That  captured  the  Frenchman. 


Of  course  the  business  that  brought  them  to  R 
mentioned  during  the  entire  evening. 

The  dinner  over,  the  girls  repaired  to  the  1 
where,  after  indulging  in  a  short  smoke  the  gen 
them. 

They  were  entertained  with  such  music  as  th 
heard  before  outside  of  an  opera  house. 

Their  expressions  of  delight  and  admiration 
extravagant. 
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They  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours.  * 
of  the  singing. 


Of  course,  the  boys  sang  with  the 
that  were  familiar  to  the  niusic-lovi 
“Monsieur,”  said  Druyn  to  Fred.  “ 
"How  so,  monsieur?" 

“Because  of  your  excellent  qualit 
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a  superb  singer,  and  as  a  wit  and  conversationalist  I 
never  met  your  equal." 

“M.  Druyn,  in  America  we  have  a  slang  phrase  that  might 
not  he  inapt,  if  used  in  reply  to  your  compliment.” 

"What  is  it.  monsieui?" 

"Well,  one  would  ’cut  it  out.”  ” 

"Out  what  out?" 


All  that  flattery  of  yours.  We  are  expert  at  it;  but  behind 
it  I  can  detect  a  probable  motive,  and  that  is  an  attempt  to 
turn  my  head.” 

"Monsieur,  I  protest.  The  thought  never  occurred  to  me.” 

•'Ah.  monsieur,  I  haven't  forgotten  what  a  noted  Frenchman 
once  said.  He  was  the  first  Napoleon’s  Minister,  Talleyrand. 
He  once  said  that  ‘language  was  given  us  for  the  concealment 
of  ideas.’  ” 


Druyn  laughed,  and  remarked: 

“Talleyrand  was  a  diplomat,  and  he  juggled  with  truth  to 
an  unlimited  extent.” 

“So  do  all  diplomats,  monsieur.  They  are  compelled  to  sup¬ 
press  conscience  under  the  weight  of  wit  and  deception.  Po¬ 
litical  exigencies  require  it.” 

When  the  guests  retired  every  one  of  them  was  ready  to 
surrender  to  the  wit,  beauty  and  charms  of  the  American 
ladies. 

Van  Amberg  remained  behind  for  a  little  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Fearnot. 

“Fearnot, ”•  said  he,  “your  dinner  was  a  most  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  I’ve  lost  all  fear  of  failure.  If  you  strike  at  once  I  think 
we  will  win.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  guided  by  your  judgment.  I’m  at  your 
service  any  time  you  call  for  me.” 

"All  right.  I’ve  made  an  appointment  with  the  head  of 
the  syndicate  to-morrow  at  noon.  He  said  he  had  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  to  me.  I’ll  call  for  you  here  at  eleven.  It  is 
passible  that  we  may  have  to  make  a  concession,  and  if  so, 
we  can  afford  to  do  it.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning  Van  Amberg  called  for 
him  in  his  drosky,  and  they  drove  to  a  private  residence, 
where  the  head  of  the  syndicate  was  waiting  for  them. 

There,  after  an  hour’s  conference,  the  Russian  boldly  asked 
if  they  were  willing  to  make  a  liberal  rebate  in  the  event  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Klein  patent. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “But  to  what  amount  I’m  unable  to  say 
until  you  first  make  a  demand.” 

"Very  well.  M.  Bruyn  has  refused  to  make  a  rebate  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  roubles,  and  offered  one  hundred 
thousand.” 

“We’ll  make  it,”  said  Fred,  very  promptly,  “provided  you 
close  the  contract  at  once  and  in  writing.” 

Inside  of  thirty  minutes  the  contract  was  signed  and  de¬ 
livered,  with  the  understanding  that  the  announcement  of  it 
was  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  manager  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  syndicate. 

“We’ll  leave  that  entirely  with  you,”  said  Fred,  as  he  turned 
the  document  over  to  Van  Amberg,  who  was  to  make  the  re¬ 
bate  after  the  full  amount  had  been  paid  to  him. 

Of  course  Fred  understood  that  the  rebate  was  to  go  into 
the  private  pockets  of  certain  members  of  the  syndicate, 
but  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that,  so  he  and  Van 
Amberg  went  away  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  hug  each  other  over 
their  success. 

"Fearnot,  you  are  a  genius,”  said  Van  Amberg.  “Druyn 
will  raise  a  great  row  when  the  truth  dawns  upon  him.” 

“Well,  cur  lips  are  sealed,  you  know.  We  will  say  nothing, 
but  play  him  diplomatically.  You  have  the  contract  in  your 
pocket,  officially  attested  and  stamped."  The  truth  is,  I  would 
have  made  a  rebate  of  nearly  double  the  amount  rather  than 
fail.  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  spend  some  time  here,  for 
to  leave  at  once  would  create  suspicion  in  M.  Druyn’s  mind.” 

“On,  yes,  of  course!” 

Fred  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  explained  to  Livingston, 
qv v  Miid  I>ick  his  sudden  and  complete  success. 

He  dared  not  communicate  with  Klein  by  cable  from  the 
R  ;  wiai:  capital,  for  the  secret  service  in  Russia  was  the  most 
fUjn;-  one  in  Europe,  but  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  private 
letter,  giving  him  the  news. 

A  week  passed,  and  the  Frenchman  brought  all  the  pressure 
h(‘  could  command  to  bear  upon  the  syndicate. 

Thev  told  him  they  were  deliberating  over  the  matter,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision. 

'j  |-,p  Frenchman  saw  that  he  was  up  against  an  obstacle 
he  couldn’t  comprehend,  and  he  feared  the  shrewd  diplo- 
jf'ary  of  the  young  American;  but  he  called  nearly  eviery 
p  .Mtii  g  to  pa  v  his  respocls  to  the  ladies,  who,  of  course,  re- 
c*rjved  Wi.u  /.hi:  a  charming  cordiality. 


One  of  the  Russian  officers  also  called  often,  and  the  boys 
and  the  ladies  entertained  him  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

They  attended  the  grand  opera,  where  Fearnot  had  secured 
a  private  box  for  every  evening  during  the  week. 

The  Frenchman  became  alarmed;  grew  positively  nervous 
over  the  situation.  He  had  noticed  that  Fearnot  was  very 
confident,  and  had  ceased  to  urge  the  members  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  which  aroused  his  suspicion. 

The  head  of  the  concern  was  very  diplomatic  in  his  dealings 
with  him. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  his  party  continued  to  visit  all 
places  of  interest  in  the  city;  but  one  day  the  boys  alone  went 
out,  leaving  the  ladies  at  the  hotel. 

They  visited  what  would  be  called  “the  slums”  in  New  York, 
for  they  wanted  to  see  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Russian  cap¬ 
ital. 

Two  days  later  a  Government  official  called  at  the  hotel, 
and  told  Fearnot  that  he  and  his  entire  party  were  under  ar¬ 
rest. 

It  fairly  took  Fred’s  breath  away. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked  the  officer. 

“Charges  have  been  lodged  against  you  as  suspicious  char¬ 
acters;  in  fact,  political  agitators,  who  have  been  conspiring 
against  the  Czar’s  government.” 

“Great  Scott!  I  suppose  we  will  be  confronted  with  our  ac¬ 
cusers.”  t 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  would  be  done.  He  was  simply  to  make  the 
arrest  and  take  charge  of  all  their  luggage  for  inspection. 

Fred  was  astounded. 

Terry  and  Dick  were  called  in,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
learned  that  other  officers  had  been  stationed  at  the  doors 
of  all  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  party. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  also  arrested. 

“Will  we  be  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  ladies?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Only  in  the  presence  of  officers.” 

The  ladies  were  sent  for  to  come  into  the  private  parlor, 
where  Fred  explained  the  situation  to  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers. 

Of  course  they  were  badly  frightened. 

“Fred,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  charge?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“None  whatever.  There  isn’t  the  slightest  vestige  of  truth 
in  it.  The  American  Minister  will  vouch  for  us;  but,  of 
course,  we’ll  have  to  submit  to  the  officers  of  the  law.  It’s 
annoying  in  the  extreme,  but  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  cause 
whatever  for  alarm.” 

“Fred,  I  think  I  can  understand  it,”  said  Terry  in  English. 
“It’s  the  malicious  work  of  some  enemy.” 

“Of  course  it  is,  but  the  American  Minister  will  see  that  we 
have  a  fair  investigation.” 

Then  in  French  Fred  inquired  if  the  ladies,  too,  would  be 
arrested. 

“Yes,  those  are  my  orders;  they  can  remain  in  their  apart¬ 
ments  after  we  have  secured  all  their  effects  for  inspection, 
but  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  go  with  us.” 

Then,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  the  ladies,  they  visited 
each  apartment,  every  square  foot  of  which  was  searched  for 
incriminating  documents. 

The  girls  were  compelled  to  open  their  trunks  and  remove 
their  contents  one  by  one,  which  were  thoroughly  searched 
by  the  officers. 

The  first  trunk  they  searched  was  Margie’s. 

Of  course  nothing  was  found  incriminating  in  its  contents. 

Then  the  drawers  of  every  piece  of  furniture  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  were  searched  in  like  manner.  Even  the  beds  were 
searched. 

The  officials  finally  admitted  that  nothing  wrong  had  been 
found  in  the  ladies’  apartments. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Fred. 

Then  the  boys’  trunks  and  valises  were  searched,  and  in 
Fred’s  valise  were  found  Klein’s  instructions  and  a  lot  of  other 
documents  pertaining  to  the  business  that  had  brought  him 
to  the  Russian  capital. 

Fortunately  the  secret  contract  which  the  syndicate  had 
signed  was  in  Van  Amberg’s  possession. 

Those  documents  were  taken  possession  of,  and  the  four 
men  were  marched  off  to  a  temporary  prison. 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  American  Minister,  who  very 
promptly  put  in  his  appearance. 

The  chief  of  the  secret  service  told  the  Minister  what  the 
charge  against  the  prisoners  was. 

“Have  you  found  any  incriminating  documents?”  the  Min¬ 
ister  asked. 
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“Not  a  thing  other  than  these,”  and  he  showed  the  Min¬ 
ister  the  documents  pertaining  to  Klein’s  business,  adding: 

“These  I  don’t  know  anything  about.  We  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  of  a  political  nature.” 

“Who  made  these  charges?”  the  Minister  asked. 

“That  I’m  not  permitted  to  say.  The  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  keeps  such  matters  to  himself.  They  will  be  taken  to 
court  to-morrow,  and  these  documents  laid  before  the  judges.” 

The  American  Minister  sent  his  Secretary  to  the  hotel  to 
inform  the  manager  that  the  embassy  would  be  responsible 
for  all  financial  obligations  of  the  Americans,  and  that  the 
ladies  were  to  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  be¬ 
fore  the  arrest. 

Of  course  there  was  a  guard  placed  at  the  door  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  occupied  by  the  ladies.  Meals  were  permitted  to  be 
sent  in  to  them,  but  they  were  not  molested. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  an  officer  called  at 
the  hotel  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  court. 

There  they  found  the  three  boys  waiting  for  them. 

The  Klein  documents  had  been  thoroughly  examined,  and 
nothing  incriminating  had  been  found.  Still  a  suspicion  had 
been  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  officers  of  the  secret  ser¬ 
vice. 

They  were  arraigned  before  a  small  tribunal,  where  sat  two 
officers  in  uniforms. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  two  officers  of  the  court  consulted  together  in  low 
tones  for  nearly  a  half  hour,  and  then  one  of  them  began 
questioning  Fearnot. 

He  asked  him  his  name,  his  place  of  birth,  his  age,  his  voca¬ 
tion  and  his  business  in  Russia. 

Fred  answered  every  question  in  French  frankly  and  un- 
servedly. 

The  officials  then  went  into  a  private  room,  and  were  gone 
about  half  an  hour,  after  which  time  they  returned  and  took 
their  seats. 

The  officer,  who  had  been  questioning  Fred,  arose  and  read 
from  a  paper:  “The  decision  of  the  court  is  that  the  Americans 
must  leave  Russia  and  never  return,  under  penalty  of  being 
sent  to  Siberia.” 

“May  it  please  the  court,”  said  Fred,  “we  accept  the  decision 
with  the  assurance  that  none  of  us  will  ever  again  have  any 
desire  to  put  our  feet  on  Russian  soil.  Your  Government  may 
suit  the  Russians,  but  not  the  American  people.” 

“Silence!”  angrily  exclaimed  the  officer. 

Fred  made  a  profound  bow,  without  uttering  another  word, 
for  he  knew  he  was  in  Russia,  and  the  road  to  Siberia  was 
always  open  to  victims,  whether  innocent  or  guilty. 

The  officer  in  charge  conducted  them  back  to  the  hotel. 

There  Fearnot  settled  the  bill  with  the  landlord,  a  guard 
accompanying  him  every  way  he  turned. 

The  ladies  packed  up  their  trunks  in  readiness  for  the  next 
train  leaving  the  Russian  capital. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  Minister,  accompanied  by  his 
Secretary,  arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  was  permitted  to  see  Fear¬ 
not  in  the  presence  of  an  officer. 

Van  Amberg  also  called,  and  as  Fred  shook  hands  with  him 
they  both  laughed. 

“Convey  my  compliments  to  M.  I)ruyn,”  said  Fred.  “Tell 
him  he  struck  hard,  but  he  was  a  little  too  late.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  said  Van  Amberg. 

“And  you  may  add  to  it,”  said  Fred,  “that  I  would  be  happy 
to  meet  him  again  outside  of  Russia.  We  shall  go  from  here 
to  Berlin,  from  which  city  I  will  communicate  with  the 
American  Minister.” 

When  the  time  to  leave  arrived,  the  party  were  escorted 
to  the  railway  station,  where  first-class  accommodations  had 
been  secured  for  them. 

The  guard  accompanied  them  also  until  they  passed  the 
border,  and  then  left  the  train  to  return  to  the  capital. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  get  out  of  Russia!”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

Fred  turned,  looked  at  Terry  and  Dick,  and  all  three  laughed 
gleefully. 

“It  was  a  shrewd  trick,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “but  the  French¬ 
man  was  too  late.  Had  he  played  his  cards  in  time  he  would 
have  beaten  me,  but  Van  Amberg  has  the  contract  in  his 
pocket.” 

“Well,  suppose,  Fred,  they  plnv  the  same  game  on  him  and 
take  the  contract  away  from  him?” 

“He’s  too  shrewd  for  that.  I  guess.  He’ll  probably  place  it 
in  the  safe  of  the  American  Minister;  but  there  being  nothing 
ine  iinlnatlng  in  it,  it  wouldn’t  amount  to  anything  any  wav.” 


1  IX  RUSSIA/ 


The  mystery  was  then  explained  to  the  girls. 

“I  couldn’t  swear  to  it,"  said  Fred,  “but  I'm  fully  con%Im‘-d 
that  Druyn  resorted  to  that  trick  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 
It  probably  couldn’t  have  been  played  anywhere  outside  of 
Russia.  You  see,  they’ve  been  troubled  a  great  deal  here  by 
anarchists,  though  they  are  called  ‘nihilists’  in  Russia.  They 
blew  up  one  Czar  some  years  ago,  and  Russian  students  in  the 
great  educational  institutions  are  all  freethinkers  in  political 
matters.  Being  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  Government  fears 
the  people,  who  are  thirsting  for  more  political  freedom.  ' 

“Well,  it  was  a  mean  trick,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  I’d  like  to  get  my  fingers  in  his  hair,”  snapped  Ma red* 

“I’ll  call  him  out  if  I  ever  meet  him  again  outside  ol  Rus¬ 
sia,”  remarked  Dick  Duncan. 

“So  will  I,”  put  in  Terry. 

“You’d  better  leave  him  to  me,”  said  Fred. 

“Not  if  I  can  get  a  chance  at  him  myself,"  and  Terry’s  eyes 
flashed,  showing  plainly  tljat  he  was  treasuring  up  the  grudge 
against  the  Frenchman. 

Again  Fred  laughed. 

“Terry,  isn’t  it  funny?”  he  laughed,  “that  we,  who  had  sat 
down  -so  hard  on  anarchists  at  New  Era,  should  be  accused 
of  being  anarchists  ourselves  in  Russia.” 

“Yes,  there's  where  the  laugli  comes  in,  and  if  they  get 
hold  of  it  in  America,  the  anarchists  will  whoop  and  yell  that 
we  know  how  it  .is  ourselves.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “They  didn’t  find  any  red 
flag  in  our  possession.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  Berlin,  where  they  put  up  at  one 
of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  German  capital. 

They  were  all  familiar  with  the  German  language,  hence  felt 
thoroughly  at  home. 

The  next  day  after  their  arrival  Fred  called  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  his  father. 

He  was  cordially  received,  and  the  Minister  laughed  heartily 
when  Fred  related  his  experience  in  Petrograd. 

“Yes,  they  are  very  strict  there,”  said  the  Minister.  “An 
accusation  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  The  truth  is,  you 
got  out  of  the  trouble  a  great  deal  -  easier  than  most  people 
would  have  done.” 

Fred  didn’t  say  anything  to  him  about  the  contract  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Russian  syndicate,  for  on  that  point  his 
lips  were  sealed. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Van  Am¬ 
berg,  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  American 
Minister,  and  in  it  he  sent  a  message  to  M.  Druyn  that  if  he 
would  meet  him  anywhere  outside  of  the  borders  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  he  would  horsewhip  him. 

“Fred,  I  guess  Van  Amberg  won’t  deliver  that  message,” 
said  Terry,  “for  it’ll  be  to  his  interest  to  look  innocent  and 
keep  his  mouth  shut.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Perhaps  I’ll  run  up  against  the  rascal 
some  time  in  the  future.  I’d  recross  the  Atlantic  any  time  to 
have  it  out  with  him.” 

“So  would  I.  His  idea  was  to  get  you  out  or  the  way.  but 
to  do  so  he  arrested  the  crowd  of  us,  our  sisters  included.” 

“Yes,  but  for  the  girls  I  would  laugh  and  let  him  go  free. 
I  make  no  threats,  but  I’ll  have  some  fun  with  him  if  I  ever 
meet  him  again.” 

“You  bet  I  will!”  put  in  Dick,  and  then  he  laughed. 

“The  cheek  of  that  fellow  is  sublime.” 

“So  it  is,”  laughed  Fred,  “it  was  a  fine  scheme,  well  played, 
and  had  he  been  a.  couple  of  days  earlier  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  object.  The  truth  will  dawn  upon  him  some  day, 
and  then  he’ll  swear  worse  than  did  the  army  in  Flanders." 

“Well,  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best,"  said  Terry.  “We’ve 
beaten  him,  and.  notwithstanding  the  dirty  tri<*k  he  played 
us,  1  confess  to  enjoying  the  victory  more  than  any  one  you 
ever  won.” 

“Say,  Fred,  why  not  cable  the  whole  story  to  Klein?  It  w’.il 
cost  something,  but  we  can  afford  to  pay  it,"  suggested  Dick. 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  he  wrote  out  the  story  as  briefly  as 
possible,,  and  cabled  it  to  Klein  from  Berlin. 

It  cost  him  about  seventy-five  dollars,  but  he  paid  'it  cheer¬ 
fully. 

The  next  day  he  received  a  reply  from  Klein,  containing  a 
few  words,  as  follows: 

“I  knew  I  was  making  no  mistake  in  my  man.” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  TUR¬ 
KEY;  OR.  DEFYING  THE  SULTAN.” 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


AMAZONS  AWAIT  WAR  CALL. 

Paris  lias  had  occasion  to  applaud  recently  the  passage, 
in  marching  formation,  uniformed,  disciplined,  of  com¬ 
panies  of  women  of  all  conditions  and  trades  who  are 
trying  to  get  the  Government  to  militarize  them  for  ser¬ 
vice,  connected  with  the  war. 

Mme.  A  maud,  the  general  of  this  little  army  of  some 
5.000  women  applicants,  hopes  that  the  Government  will 
come  around  to  open  recognition  of  the  value  of  women. 
Her  army  is  already  organized  into  sections  with  separate 
commands.  Some  of  the  women  are  Belgians.  The  recent 
circular  of  Gen.  Gallieni  instructing/ officers  of  adminis- 
tration  in  the  Ministry  of  War  to  replace  men  by  women 
where  possible  in  all  indoor  services  has  greatly  encouraged 
the  women.  Their  uniform,  of  sky-blue  jacket  and  short 
skirt,  serves  for  patriotic  demonstrations,  such  as  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  fhe^tomb  of  Deroulede,  and  also  attracts  attention 

to  the  cause  of  military  equality  of  women  with  men. 

nj  I.?  ac 
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AUTO  GANG  HOLDS  UP  GAMBLERS  IN  RAID. 

A  $2,600  hold-up  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  the  other 
Sunday  morning,  which  the  victims  do  not  dare  report  to 
the  police,  became  known  recently.  It  was  in  a  gambling- 
house  in  St.  Ann’s,  near  Westchester  avenue.  Police  of  the 
Morrisania  Station  admit  thev  have  heard  of  it — but  not 
officially. 

Twenty-five  men  were  engaged  in  a  stiff  crap  game  in 
the  parlor  of  a  small  house.  The  directors,  who  conduct 
“floating  gambling  rooms,”  had  engaged  the  house  a  few 
days  before.  At  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  game 
was  in  full  swing  and  heavy  stakes  were  on  the  table,  an 
automobile  with  five  men  drove  up. 

The  five  men  entered  the  vestibule.  The  man  ahead  was 
known  to  the  “lookout,’’  who  freely  admitted  all.  As  coon 
as  thev  got  into  the  room  they  whipped  out  revolvers  and 
yelled  “Hands  up  1” 

Then  they  lined  the  gamblers  against  the  wall.  The  pile 
of  money  on  the  table  was  pocketed,  then  all  the  money 
and  jewelry  that  could  be  stripped  from  the  clothing  of 
the  victims.  It  is  known  the  gang  got  not  less  than  $1,600 
and  about  $1,000  worth  of  watches,  chains,  rings  and  stick¬ 
pins. 

GIFT  FROM  KAISER  WORTH  $3, 

T!  famous  Italian  actress  Irma  Grammatiea,  when  she 
\i-jmd  Germany  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  summoned  to 
"ive  a  command  performance  in  the  presence  of  the  Kaiser 
a:,d  the  royal  family.  Until  quite  recently  she  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  KaiscUe  affability  and  charm  and  still 
looks  back  with  plea-nrc  at  the  cordial  reception  accorded 

to  her. 

jSsjl  %v  •  wa -  declared  between  Italy  and  Austria  and 
incidental! with  Ocimany,  Signora  Grammatiea  treasured 
jij.'j  vote  -/crtfoni}  gold  scarfpin  with  the  imperial  mono- 
g,/  ..'i  in  (uii mond.?  which  the  Kaiser  bad  sent  to  her  bote! 


by  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  day  following  the  command  per¬ 
formance.  No  Italian  worthy  of  the  name  could  keep  a 
gift  from  the  Kaiser  during  tlie  war  and  Signora  Gramma¬ 
tiea  accordingly  gave  the  imperial  scarfpin  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  order  that  it  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers. 

The  Red  Cross  committee  wrote  a  letter  thanking  Sig¬ 
nora  Grammatiea  for  her  contribution,  which,  they  in¬ 
formed  her,  amounted  exactly  to  $3,  since  when  the  im¬ 
perial  scarfpin  was  sold  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  of 
gilt  brass  and  that  the  diamonds  were  glass.  Signora 
Grammatiea  is  now  wondering  whether  the  Kaiser  or  his 
aide-de-camp  is  to  blame  for  the  trick  that  wras  played  on 
her,  which  benefited  the  jeweler  who  bought  the  pin  and 
sold  it  at  a  profit  owing  to  its  increased  “historical”  value. 


BIGGEST  WARSHIPS  IN  WORLD  PLANNED. 

Pending  further  investigation  of  the  bids  for  the  two 
superdreadnoughts,  appropriations  for  which  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  limited  to  $7,800,000  each.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  is  at  work  on  tentative  plans  for  the  five-year 
building  programme  which  he  will  propose  to  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  meets. 

Secretary  Daniels  said  that  he  hoped  to  include  in  the 
first  year’s  part  of  the  five-year  programme  two  36,000-ton 
battleships.  There  are  no  larger  warships  afloat  anywhere. 
The  biggest  ever  designed  for  the  American  navy  are  the 
32,000-ton  craft  of  the  California  class,  two  of  which  were 
authorized  last  year.  It  is  for  these  that  bids  have  just 
been  received. 

Part  of  the  increased  displacement  m  the  newest  ships 
will  be  due  to  changed  hull  construction  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  torpedo  defense  bulkheads.  While  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  ships  have  not  been  disclosed,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  they  will  have  increased  armament  and  speed. 

The  navy  has  developed  a  16-inch  gun  of  which  no  use 
has  yet  been  made,  and  the  new  ships  may  carry  ten  or 
more  of  these  if  developments  of  the  European  war  indi¬ 
cate  the  wisdom  of  mounting  them. 

The  largest  guns  now  afloat  are  the  15-inch  guns  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  navies,  which  the  14-inch  American  gun  is  said  to 
equal  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Maximum  speed  of  American  battleships  now  built  or 
authorized  is  less  than  twenty-one  knots,  although  Euro¬ 
pean  first  line  ships  go  considerably  above  that,  ft  is  con¬ 
sidered  probable  that  a  speed  of  perhaps  twenty-five  knots 
will  be  sought  hereafter. 

In  regard  to  the  two  battleships,  bids  for  which  Mr. 
Daniels  purposes  to  study  more  closely,  it  is  understood 
that  be  may  decide  to  build  them  in  Government  yards. 
The  figures  presented  by  the  Government  yards  were  well 
within  the  I  i in  it  fixed  bv  Congress.  The  private  bids  were 
slightly  under  the  limit,  but  so  many  changes  in  specifica¬ 
tions  were  suggested  that  in  the  end  the  extra  cost  to  the 
Government,  added  to  the  bid  price,  would  bring  the  total 
far  above  the  maximum  of  $7,800,000  for  each  vessel. 
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LITTLE  TOM  TEN-STRIKE 


OR 


THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  BORN  TO  BOWL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL- STORY) 


CHAPTER  XTY  (continued) 

Yes,  but  what  do  you  want  to  talk  about?”  asked  Tom, 
with  his  heart  thumping  away  so  loudly  that  he  wondered 
if  Mart  could  not  hear  it. 

“About  your  father,"  whispered  Mart.  “You  had  better 
give  me  the  chance,  Tom.*’ 

'this  was  enough.  Tom  never  questioned  him  any  fur¬ 
ther. 

“Where  shall  wc  go?”  he  asked.  “Why  can’t  you  say 
what  von  have  got  to  sav  right  here?” 

“Xo,  no!  1  can't  do  that.  Come  back  of  the  hotel,  just 
a  little  way  in  the  woods,  where  we  will  certainly  be  alone." 

“Is  this  a  trick?"  asked  Tom,  pulling  back. 

“No,  no!  It’s  no  trick!  I'll  swear  it's  no  trick!  Come, 
Tom,  or  you’ll  make  a  big  mistake.” 

Tom  could  not  resist  it.  He  followed  Mart  Van  I  Risen 
mound  behind  the  hotel,  although  he  thought  to  himself 
at  the  time  that  lie  was  doing  a  very  foolish  thing. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  t,he 
club  in  the  bowling  alley  Mart  put  his  arm  around  Tom’s 
neck  and  said  again: 

“Say,  Tom,  can  you  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done  to 
you  ?” 

“1  >on*l  talk  about  that,”  said  Tom.  “Say  what  von  have 
got  to  say.” 

Mart  then  put  his  hand  down  into  his  coat  pocket,  and, 
producing  a  handkerchief,  held  it  out  to  Tom. 

“Know  whose  that  is?”  he  asked. 

“I  guess  it's  mine,”  said  Tom.  “I  don’t  know  where 
vou  found  it,  I’m  sure." 

“Can’t  you  guess?" 

“Behind  that  big  boulder,  up  there  on  Calico  Hill?" 

“Where  you  lay  hidden  listening  to  the  story  my  pal 
Buck  was  telling  me.  That’s  the  very  place,  Tom.” 

“Well,  1  was  there;  I  won’t  deny  it.*’ 

“It  would  he  no  use  for  you  to  deny  it.  I’m  dead  sure 
you  were  there.  You  heard  all  Buck  said,  Tom?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  was  talking  about  your  father?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  is  a  prisoner  <n  Sing  Sing?" 

“My  father  is  Buck  ought  to  be.  I've  heard  the  story 
before,  but  1  didn't  know  the  man.  What  does  all  this 
mean?  W  hat  do  you  want  me  to  do?  If  you  are  really  on 
the  repentant  lay,  Mart  Van  I  Risen,  you  will  tell  all  vou 
heard  that  wretched  murderer  say  and  help  me  to  get  my 
poor  father  clear.” 


“Of  course  1  will.  Just  give  me  the  chance  and  you  will 
sec  how  quickly  I  will  do  it,  but  that  isn't  the  point  now. 

“What,  then  ?” 

“Look  here,  Tom,  Buck  knows  where  he  hid  the  Outf 
stolen  from  Dacey’s  after  the  murder  of  Ed  Leval,  al¬ 
though  be  nrctends  be  don’t  know.  He's  humbugging 
Jerry  and  me.  I  know,  too — I’ve  caught  on.  I  11  help  you, 
Tom,  to  pay  up  for  what  T  have  done.  I'll  take  you  right 
straight  to  the  place  where  Buck  hid  the  jewelry  and  the 
silver  plate  your  father  was  accused  of  stealing;  Qjdy 
thing  is,  you  must  go  alone  with  me  and  go  now. 

Tom  leaned  against  the  tavern  and  buried  bis  face  in  bis 
hands. 

lie  was  passionately  fond  of  bis  lather,  and  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  was  too  much  for  the  moment. 

“If  this  is  a  trap  you  arc  setting  for  me.  Mart  \  an  lRi- 
sen,  I'll  make  it  not  for  you  when  I  find  it  out,  '  he  "aid 
brokenly.  “If  it  is  all  true,  and  you  do  want  to  help  me  to 
help  my  father.  I'll  never  forget  it — never  in  the  world.” 

“It’s  straight,  Tom.  I'm  not  all  bad.  I've  had  mv  little 
lesson  All  1  want  now  is  the  chance  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.” 

“\\  I  lore  is  this  place  ?” 

“Ep  on  the  mountain.” 


•  far? 

U  ' 


Not  very.  I  can  show  you,  but  I  can't  explain.” 

“II!  go,”  said  Tom.  “If  vou  are  Icing  to  me.  Mart  Van 
Du  sen,  look  out  for  yourself,  that's  all !” 

“This  way,  then,"  said -Mart,  and,  hurrying  across  the 
tavern  yard,  he  led  the  way  up  Calico  Hill. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAPTAIN  HEX  RUNS  INTO  THE  ARMS  01'  THE  ENEMY. 

“Where  in  thunder  can  they  have  gone  to?  What  does 
it  all  mean?”  '  % 

1  he  fact  was  the  movements  of  Mart  Van  Duscn  and 
Little  1’om  1  011-Strike  had  not  been  all  unobserved. 

W  hilt?  none  of  the  howlers  had  seen  them,  all  having 
been  busy  with  their  game  in  the  alley,  the  eook  in  the 
kitchen  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  had  seen 
I  om  talking  to  the  “tramp,”  as  the  good  woman  see  1  net  1  to 
take  particular  pleasure  in  calling  Mart. 
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*  'su;v,  1  seen  em  leaning  up  agin  the  house  and  talk- 
Hie  cook,  “and  after  a  l)i(  they  went  away  to- 
'  .-r  up  the  mountainside,  so  they  did." 

-The  boy  is  in  with  them!"  declared  the  sheriff,  “He’s 
onl\  a  tramp  himself.  I  said  from  the  first  that  his  story 
alxmt  them  throwing  him  in  the  creek  was  all  rot,  and  that 
lie  was  one  of  the  jraim.” 

lhi<  speech  was  quite  enough  to  bring  a  bees'  nest 

1  an  mud  the  -lieriff's  ears. 

‘Rats!  cried  Captain  Hen.  “Just  as  tliougli  we  didn’t 
all  know  better  than  that !  I've  heard  before,"  Mr.  Farley, 
iiiat  you  have  been  talking  that  stuff  about  town,  but  I  tell 

you  it  isn't  true  ” 

“Xo.  it’s  a  lie!  cried  Kate  Torrens.  “I  shall  tell  my 
father  tins  Mart  A  an  Dusen  has  got  the  best  of  Tom  in 
some  way.  although  I  can’t  just  see  how.  What  we  ought 

to  do  is  to  try  to  help." 

“Of  course  it’s  a  trick,  added  Sue  Busby.  “Does  the 
sheriff  understand  what  Tom  has  done  for  me?  We  must 
help  him!  I'll  lead  a  party  up  the  hill  myself.  This  is 
Mart’s  revenue.  They'll  kill  the  hoy  sure!” 

Then  everybody  fcli  to  talking  at  once,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  confusion  imaginable. 

,  Some  proposed  one  thing  and  some  another. 

Sheriff  Fafley  was  about  the  only  one  who  did  no  talk¬ 


ing. 


The  fact  was.  lie  was  furiously  angry  at  the  way  he  bad 
been  called  down,  and  now  altogether  too  mad  to  speak. 

He  did  not  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  daughter  of  the 
greaf  Mr.  Torrens,  for  there  was  the  next  election  io  he 
thought  of:  hut  lie  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  matter, 
just  the  same,  and-  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  right  ahead 
and  carry  them  out. 

So.  while  the  members  of  the  howling  club  were  work¬ 
ing  thermcl  ve«  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  excitement  over  the 
matter,  the  sheriff  and  his  party  quietly  disappeared. 

There  was  great  excitement  when  it  was  discovered  that 
thev  had  gone  up  the  mountain. 

“We  must  follow  them  right  up!"  declared  Kate.  “They 
will  arrest  ’Tom  Ten-Strike  with  the  others  if  they  catch 
him.  Anyhow,  we  want  to  help  Tom  if  Mart  Van  Dusen 
-  1  a-  l<  d  him  into  a  trap." 

“Nonsense!  The  sheriff  had  better  look  on!  or  he'll  find 
him'' if  in  trouble,”  declared  Captain  Hen.  “Ladies,  you 
a!'  -if  down  to  dinner  and  take  if  easy,  doe  Bushy  and  I 
will  -lari  right  up  the  mountain  again  and  see  what  we 

^can  fine?.” 

T la-re  would  .have  been  more  talk  and  discussion  about 
to i-  if  Captain  Hen  and  Joe  had  waited  to  listen  to  it, 
which  they  didn’t,  for  without  a  word  they  plunged  into 
"i  i'  b  l-hcs  and  -farted  up  the  side  of  Calico  Hill. 

Jry  1 -d  off  He  felt  particularly  grateful  to  Tom,  and 
ho  wa-  determined  to  do  his  best  to  help  the  hoy.  ‘ 

-\V,  ;.f  a  -eon nd red  Mart  Van  Dusen  must  he!”  he  said, 
moved  on.  “That  was  all  a  trick  to  pull  the  wool 
fj'.t-r  our  eye-  and  get  Tom  into  the  power  of  those  men.” 

•  L  -  mV  doings,”  -aid  Hen,  gloomily,  “f  feel  terribly 
4i', out  it,  too 

**Vo:,r  doing-,  fjen?  How  do  you  make  that  out?  Why 
*  ou:  doing-  any  more  than  mine?" 

‘•Didn’t  1  -  re;  him  off  with  Mart?  I  might  have  known 

the  fellow  was. 


“Hush!  Nonsense!  You  can’t  be  blamed  for  that.  We 
are  all  to  blame.  We  ought  to  have  jumped  on  Mart  and 
locked  him  up  in  one  of  the  rooms:  instead  of  that  we  went 
right  on  howling,  and  this  is  the  result." 

While  tliev  were  thus  conversing  the  hoys  kept  on  the 
move  and  made  good  headway  up  over  the  reeks. 

Already  they  had  reached  a  bare  ledge  where  they  could 
look  to  the  eastward  for  a  long  distance,  while  on  the  other 
side  they  looked  down  into  a  deep  and  rather  broad  ravine 
with  another  and  higher  hill,  bare  and  rugged,  rising  be¬ 
yond. 

“There’s  the  river!”  cried  Joe,  pointing  to  the  noble 
Hudson  which,  now  that  they  could  look  over  the  tops  of 
the  intervening  hills,  seemed  to  flow  almost  at  their  feet 

“Looks  as  though  a  fellow  could  jump  right  into  it,*' 
said  Captain  Hen.  “Never  mind  the  river,  though.  Wish 
to  goodness  I  could  get  on  to  their  trail.  By  Jove,  there’s 
the  sheriff  up  at  the  old  Burr  house !  Don’t  you  see?” 

The  Burr  house  stood  farther  along  on  the  ridge,  and 
was  in  plain  sight.  Sure  enough,  there  were  the  sheriff 
and  his  men  to  he  seen  moving  about  t[ie  premises. 

“Don’t  see  any  one  with  them,  though,”  remarked  lien, 
after  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them  for  a  few  moments. 
“Charley  Linberg -told  them  where  we  found  Sue,  I  sup- 
pose,  so  they  have  steered  straight  there." 

“Don’t  let  ’em  sec  us,”  said  Joe.  “By  gracious,  Tien,  I 
feel  terribly  worried  about  Tom.  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do.” 

The  hoys  stepped  behind  a  big  chestnut  tree  which  stood 
so  that  tliev  could  easily  hide  themselves  from  the  sheriff 
by  so  doing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  brought  Hen  right 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  slope  which  ended  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine. 

However  Hen  came  to  make  the  misstep,  Joe  could  not 
imagine,  hut  make  it  he  did,  and  all  in  an  instant  he  was 
over  ihe  edge. 

“(fee!  I'm  a  goner!"  gasped  Hen,  making  a  grab  for 
the  branch  of  a  little  tree  which  grew  near  hv. 

He  got  hold  of  the  branch,  hut  it  instantly  broke,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Hen  to  do  hut  to  run. 

Down  over  the  rooks  he  went  flying,  the  stones  often 
crumbling  beneath  his  feel  and  crashing  down  the  hill  in 
advance. 

Joe  was  seared  almost  to  death. 

'There  was  no  such  thing  as  Hen  stopping,  and,  as  for 
any  help  that  Joe  could  give  him,  there  was  none,  and  all 
the  frightened  hoy  could  do  was  to  scramble  down  the 
rocks  the  best  he  could  and  hope  that  the  captain  of  the 
howling  club  might  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill  alive. 

Poor  Hen  himself  had  no  such  hope,  for  he  well  knew 
that  one  misstep  would  surely  send  him  to  his  death. 

Down  lie  went,  hounding  over  the  rocks,  slipping  on  the 
dead  leaves  recovering  himself,  only  to  half  trip  over  some 
broken  branch  and  then  on  and  on,  down  over  the  rocks 
again  with  the  end  nowhere  in  sight. 

Suddenly  ahead  of  him  Hen  saw  two  men  spring  out 
from  behind  a  ledge. 

It  was  Buck  and  Jerry. 

“There  he  comes!  Stop  him!”  the  latter  yelled,  and  he 
threw  out  both  arms  as  a  man  would  try  to  stop  a  runaway 
horse  in  the  street. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FACTS  WORTH  READING 
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BEGGAR  GETS  $2,000,000. 

To  buy  back  his  eyesight,  to  own  a  humble  home  which 
he  now  rents  and  to  start  a  bank  in  Webb  City,  Mo.,  are 
the  three  first  ambitions  of  the  Rev.  Z.  R.  Cotton,  a  blind 
street  beggar  of  Webb  City,  who  was  told  that  he  had  in¬ 
herited  more  than  $2,000,000,  of  which  $650,000  is  cash, 
through  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  Powell  Cotton,  at 
Richmond,  Ark. 

The  blind  man  continued  throughout  the  day  soliciting 
alms  at  the  postoffice  door,  but  will  leave  shortly  for  Rich¬ 
mond  and  will  stop  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  consult  a  doctor 
who  has  assured  him  that  for  a  stated  sum,  formerly  fabu¬ 
lous  to  Cotton,  his  eyesight  can  be  restored  perfectly.  Cot¬ 
ton  has  been  blind  since  a  sickness  twenty-two  years  ago. 
He  is  sixty-three  years  old. 


$5  A  POUND  FOR  BROMINE. 

With  a  check  for  $700,000  in  his  pocket,  E.  C.  Smith,  a 
salt  manufacturer  of  Hartford,  W.  Va.,  said  that  he  had 
just  sold  to  the  German  Government  twenty  tons  of  bro¬ 
mine  for  $5  a  pound. 

Bromine  before  the  war  was  largely  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  Germany  producing  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  output  at  about  25  cents  a  pound.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  asphyxiating  gases,  bromine  leaped  into  prom¬ 
inence,  and,  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Smith’s  com- 
pany  produced  it  as  a  by-product,  flattering  offers  were 
received  from  an  agent  of  the  German  Government  and 
representatives  of  another  European  country.  Each  want¬ 
ed  it  badly,  but  the  German  finally  landed  the  prize.  Pay¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Smith  said,  had  been  made  to  him  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

He  would  say  nothing  concerning  the  plans  for  sending 
the  bromine  out  of  the  country. 


DROPS  10,000  FEET. 

Colonel  Maitland,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  and 
probably  the  most  expert  balloonist  in  Great  Britain,  has 
just  made  a  daring  parachute  descent  over  London  from 
a  height  of  10,000  feet. 

The  question  recently  has  been  discussed  officially 
whether  an  airman  could  make  a  safe  landing  from  a  para¬ 
chute  at  such  an  altitude.  Maitland  believed  the  idea 
was  practicable,  and  it  was  just  a  question  of  some  one 
trying. 

So  Maitland  said :  “Some  one  must  do  it.  There  is 
only  one  person  I  care  to  ask  to  do  it.  I  shall  make  the 
attempt  myself.” 

ITc  went  up  in  an  aeroplane  in  a  temperature  of  12  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  point,  despite  the  fact  that  lie  is 
well  over  forty.  The  parachute  fell  hundreds  of  feet  be¬ 
fore  opening,  and  Maitland's  hands  were  so  chilled  that  at 
one  time  lie  believed  he  must  let  go.  But  he  managed  to 
hang  on  and  landed  just  outside  of  London. 

He  succeeded  in  answering  the  official  query  affirma¬ 
tively. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  MONITORS. 

The  British  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  of 
the  small  monitors  that  they  have  launched  out  into  the 
construction  of  a  larger  class  carrying  guns  of  14-inch 
caliber.  The  following  description  by  Ellis  A.  Bartlett  of 
some  of  these  monitors  at  the  Dardanelles  is  illuminating: 

“It  was  impossible  to  tell  at  a  distance  whether  the  craft  ^ 
was  broadside  on,  stem  on,  or  stern  on,  for  she  seemed  to  41 
be  quite  round.  On  the  top  deck,  nothing  showed  except 
an  enormous  turret  from  which  projected  two  14-inch 
guns.”  They  set  off  in  boats  to  investigate,  and  found 
that  just  below  the  surface  the  sides  “bulged  out  some  10 
feet  and  then  turned  under,  affording  a  platform  just 
washed  by  the  waves.  If  a  torpedo  strikes  the  side  of  the 
vessel  it  will  explode  in  a  variety  of  substances  which  I 
must  not  mention  and  the  hull  of  the  vessel  will  escape  in¬ 
jury."  Tt  is  more  than  likely  that  instead  of  the  “variety 
of  substances”  the  space  between  the  vertical  wall  of  the 
outside  shell  and  the  hull  proper  of  the  sKm  is  filled  with 
water  and  that  this  space  is  open  to  the  sea.  1  This  would 
have  the  advantage  that  the  blowing  in  of  the  outer  shell  by 
torpedoes  would  not  increase  the  displacement  of  the  vessel 
or  produce  any  list. 


BIRDS  HOLD  AIR  RECORDS.  ; 

Although  of  recent  vears  aviation  has  made  such  tremen- 
dons  strides,  the  feats  of  present-day  aviators  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  Nature’s  fliers,  the  birds,  says  the  j 
Kansas  City  Star.  In  speed,  endurance,  lifting  and  sight¬ 
ing  power,  birds  beat  aviators  every  time.  A  common 
swallow,  for  instance,  can  travel  in  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
120  miles  an  hour.  The  vulture  when  swooping  on  its 
prey  cuts  through  the  atmosphere  at  nearly  150  miles  an  * 
hour. 

Some  time  ago  a  swallow  flew  from  Antwerp  to  Com- 
piegne,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  in  68  minutes,  the  flight  + 
being  timed  by  observers,  who  returned  the  bird's  average 
rate  of  speed  at.  128  miles  an  hour.  The  fastest  an  aero¬ 
plane  has  ever  traveled  is  108  miles  an  hour,  and  this  <peed 
was  only  obtained  by  building  a  little  freak  machine,  ter¬ 
ribly  dangerous  to  handle. 

Then,  again,  birds  can  fly  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  “ 
stretch  without  descending,  even  in  boisterous  weather. 
After  eight  or  nine  hours  continued  flying  an  aviator  is 
wearied  both  mentally  and  bodily,  and,  if  he  had  strong J 
winds  to  tight,  he  is  often  in  a  state  of  collapse.  No  flier  * 
could  carry  out  long  flights  across  sea  and  land  like 
cuckoos,  for  instance,  which,  any  naturalist  will  tell  von. 
often  start  from  English  shores  and  find  their  wav  to  J 
Africa.  A 


At  a  height  of  10,000  feet  the  earth  in  detail  is  moat 
difficult  for  an  aviator  to  see.  and  it  is  only  with  strong 
glasses  that  he  can  discern  even  large  buildings  and  rivers.  * 
But,  at  high  altitudes,  hawks  and  kites  can  spy  tinv  liranL 
and  fh  Id  mice  on  the  earth,  for  their  sighting  ixiwors  are 
twenty  times  stronger  than  those  of  aviators 
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LAUGHING  LARRY 

- OR - • 

CHEEKING  HIS  WAY  TO  CHICAGO 

By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DODGING  ABOUT  BOSTON. 


Arrested  at  the  end  of  Commercial  Wharf,  Laughing 
Larry  was  hurried  to  a  police  station  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fanueil  Hall  Market. 

On  the  way  the  detective  told  him  that  Constable  Bab¬ 
bitt  liarl  telephoned  from  Tinkerville  to  the  Boston  police 

to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  red-headed  bov  with  a  freckled 

•/ 

face  who  eoular)j)lay  the  harmonica  and  was  always  laugh¬ 
ing:  said  boy^being  booked  to  arrive  per  private  yacht 
Jessie.  ,  I 

Larry  made  no  bones  about  owning  up  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  individual  wanted,  but  he  earnestly  assured 
the  detective  that  he  had  not  robbed  Si  Semple,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  two  tramps. 

The  detective  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  about  it,  and,  what’s  more,  I  don’t 
care,”  he  said.  “I  was  detailed  to  watch  for  you  on  the 
wharf,  and  I've  got  you — that’s  all  there  is  in  it  for  me.” 

And  even  at  this  cold-blooded  display  of  the  man’s  self¬ 
ish  nature  Larry  laughed,  simply  because  he  could  not 
think  of  any  answer  to  make. 

Arriving  at  the  police  station,  Larry  was  put  through 
the  usual  course  of  sprouts  at  the  captain’s  desk,  at  which 
the  sergeant  sat. 

“Has  anybody  been  sent  up  from  Connecticut  to  get  this 
boy?"  the  sergeant  called  through  the  telephone  to  some¬ 
body  somewhere  else. 

Of  course,  Larry  did  not  hear  the  answer,  but  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  one  had  been  sent,  for  the  sergeant 
now  ordered  him  searched. 

There  were  in  the  room  only  the  sergeant,  the  clerk 
seated  behind  tbe  high  railing,  and  the  one  policeman,  who 
now  began  to  search  iiim,  for  the  detective  had  gone  right 


away. 

Down  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  which  opened  off  the 
room  were  the  cells  connected  with  the  station.  Larrv 
could  hear  two  men  talking  down  the  corridor,  which  was 
ra:h"r  dark.  From  a  remark  he  caught  he  judged  that* 
Luo  mu-t  be  prisoners  locked  up  in  one  of  the  cells. 

<  xu,  u;:-  the  situation  when  the  search  order  came. 
‘•Look  he  re  bos?,”  said  Larry,  when  his  harmonicas 
t  n :  ;,ed  up,  ;>  -  they  did  first  thing.  “Don’t  take  those 
airav  from  me!  TI  ey  are  about  all  Fw  got  in  the  world.” 

;  v  u*  up!”  growled  the  policeman,  diving  further  into 


t  tic 


r>ock  < 


r>  and  out  came  a  roll  of  bills. 


“Here’s  the  stolen  money,  sergeant!”  exclaimed  the  po¬ 
liceman. 

“Hundred  and  twenty-eight,”  replied  the  sergeant,  con¬ 
sulting  his  book. 

“Three  hundred,”  said  the  officer,  running  over  the  roll. 

“Then  he  must  have  touched  somebody  else.  Boy,  what 
about  this?” 

“That’s  my  money,”  said  Larry.  “It  was  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Magnus,  the  owner  of  the  yacht  Jessie,  for  saving 
his  life.” 

“Rats !”  growled  the  sergeant,  reaching  over  the  desk 
and  receiving  the  roll. 

“If  you  don’t  believe  me  you  can  find  out  by  sending 
over  to  the  yacht !”  said  Larry.  “I’m  telling  the  truth !” 

He  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  his  money, 
too,  for  by  some  fortunate  inspiration  he  had  divided  his 
roll. 

He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  act. 

As  the  policeman  leaned,  forward  to  deliver  up  the  roll 
a  loud  outcry  was  heard  down  the  corridor. 

“Help!  Murder!  He’s  killing  me!”  was  yelled. 

“Run,  Jim !  It’s  old  Batson  !”  cried  the  sergeant. 

The  policeman  dashed  off  down  the  corridor. 

At  the  same  instant  a  loud  scratching  noise  made  itself 
heard  at  the  sergeant’s  feet. 

“A  rat !  There  he  goes !”  shouted  Larry,  pointing  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  door. 

Of  course,  both  the  sergeant  and  the  clerk  were  on  their 
feet  in  an  instant,  with  their  heads  down,  looking  for  the 
rat. 

Larry’s  chance  had  come — he  made  it  for  himself. 

His  rat  trick  was  an  old  one,  and  his  attempt  to  throw 
his  voice  down  the  corridor  had  succeeded  well. 

Darting  to  the  door,  he  flung  it  open,  and  dashed  out 
into  the  street. 

He  heard  the  shout  of :  “The  boy !  The  boy !”  but  it 
only  sent  him  on  the  faster. 

Close  to  the  station  was  one  of  Boston’s  many  narrow 
alleys,  and  Larry  whipped  around  into  it  like  lightning. 

Instantly  cheeking  his  speed,  he  descended  into  a  little 
cellar  restaurant,  and,  opening  the  door  as  gently  as  possi¬ 
ble,  he  slipped  inside,  sank  into  a  chair  by  a  dirty  table 
and  caught  bis  breath. 

His  heart  was  thumping  terribly. 

“If  they  saw  me  come  in  here  I’m  a  goner!”  he  thought. 
“If  they  didn’t,  I  guess  I’m  safe.” 

No  one  came  near  him  but  the  waiter. 
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Larry  ordered  coffee  and  baked  beans,  and  spent  a  good 
half-hour  at  the  table,  expecting  every  instant  to  see  a  po¬ 
liceman  come  through  the  door. 

At  last  he  ventured  out,  having  luckily  been  able  to 
scare  up  change  enough  to  pay  his  check. 

It  was  all  he  had  left  except  the  two  hundred  dollars, 
which  lie  had  carefully  sewed  up  in  the  waistband  of  his 
trousers,  and  this,  of  course,  would  have  been  rather  in¬ 
convenient  to  get  at  there  in  the  beanery. 

Going  through  the  alley  to  State  street,  Larry  slipped 
back  through  another  alley  to  Dock  Square,  feeling  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  keep  to  one  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  for  a  while  at  least. 

He  had  cooled  down  now,  and  could  think  clearly. 

Three  hundred  dollars  of  his  fortune  had  taken  wings 
and  flown,  and  his  precious  harmonicas  also. 

To  return  to  the  yacht  seemed  the  worst  possible  move, 
for  that  would  be  just  where  the  police  would  look  for 
him. 

“And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  money,  I’ll  not  take  it  out 
of  where  it  is  until  I  get  to  Chicago,”  resolved  Larry. 
“I'll  just  cheek  my  way  through,  and  I  can  do  it,  too,  but 
I'll  have  to  find  some  place  where  I  can  tie  up  for  the 
night.” 

All  sorts  oi  schemes  were  chasing  each  other  through 
Larry’s  brain  as  he  pushed  on  through  the  crooked,  crowd¬ 
ed  streets  of  the  AYest  End. 


let  me  sleep  in  here  to-night,  and  then  I'd  be  out  ol  the 
way  of  the  police.'* 

And  what  did  our  unsophisticated  hero  do  but  walk 
right  up  to  the  box  office,  where  his  chin  just  touched  the 
counter,  and  call  out : 

“Say,  mister,  1  want  to  see  the  manager  of  this  theater. 
I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  won't  give  me  a  job  to  laugh. 

There  were  two  men  behind  the  little  window,  and  both 
of  them  burst  out  laughing. 

“Say,  it  beats  the  band!”  cried  one. 

“Talk  of  angels  and  you  hear  the  flopping  of  their 
wings,”  added  the  other. 

Then  both  laughed  again,  which,  of  course,  set  Larry 


going 


He  broke  out  into  a  regular  roar,  but  with  his  wits 
about  him,  as  they  always  were,  he  threw  his  roar  inside 
the  box  office  behind  the  two  men. 

“What  in  thunder!  ”  cried  one,  and  both  wheeled  about. 

There  was  no  one  behind  them. 

“Ha,  1m,  ha  !”  roared  Larry,  this  time  keeping  his  laugh 
where  it  belonged.  “That’s  the  time  I  fooled  you  fellers. 
Ha,  ha,  1m !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

m 

LARRY  MAKES  A  STRIKE  FOR  AN  ENGAGEMENT  TO  LAUGH. 


Time  and  again  he  slipped  into  some  alley  in  the  hope 
of  getting  away  from  the  crowd,  but  it  always  led  him 
back  into  some  thoroughfare  equally  crowded,  for  he  was 
right  on  the  road  to  the  Great  Northern  station,  and  the 

o  y 

streets  were  swarming  with  suburbanites  on  the  way  to 
their  trains. 

Back  and  forth  Larry  roamed,  seemingly  unable  to  get 
out  of  that  crooked  maze  which  lie  could  have  done  in  no 
time  simply  by  following  the  crowd,  until  at  last  he  found 
himself  in  a  very  narrow  street,  on  one  side  lined  with 
shabby  old  houses  mostly  occupied  as  saloons  or  eating- 
places  on  the  ground  floor — “Licensed  victualers”  the 
signs  above  this  read — while  on  the  opposite  side  was  a 
queer  stone  building  which  looked  like  a  church,  but  which 
had  playbills  on  boards  in  front  of  the  wide-open  doors. 

“This  must  be  a  theater,”  thought  Larry,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  study  the  bills. 

He  found  that  the  place  was  called  the  Howard  Athe¬ 
naeum,  and  that  here  a  continuous  performance  went  on 
night  and  day. 

Larry  stepped  into  the  lobby  and  began  to  look  at  the 
framed  pictures  of  the  actors  displayed  on  tall  easels. 

Naturally,  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Magnus’  advice  came 
hack  to  the  boy. 

His  attention  had  been  particularly  attracted  by  one  of 
the  members  on  the  programme. 

“Mr.  Jolly  Jones  in  his  great  laughing  songs.” 

“By  gracious,  Mrs.  Magnus  is  right,”  thought  Larry. 
“If  that  fellow  can  get  paid  for  laughing  1  don't  see  why 
1  shouldn't.  I'll  bet  1  can  beat  him  out  of  sight.  I  don’t 
believe  he  can  throw  his  laugh  about  the  room  as  I  can. 
I’ve  a  grent  mind  to  ask  to  see  the  manager  of  this  theater 


“I 


“AAras  that  you  laughing,  boy?”  demanded  one  of  the 
men  in  the  box.  a  stout,  middle-aged  person  with  a  huge 
diamond  in  his  four-in-hand  scarf. 

“Sure !”  replied  Larry. 

“T  mean  the  first  time?” 

“Sure  !  I  laughed  both  times.” 

“Are  you  a  ventriloquist  as  well  as  a  laugher?" 

“I  can  throw  my  voice  about  a  little  bit — yes." 

AYlio  told  you  to  coihe  here  and  ask  for  a  job?" 

Nobody.  I  just  saw  the  bill,  and  saw  that  you  had  one 
laughing  man  on  it.  I  thought  mebbe  there  was  room  for 
another.  If  you  want  a  thing  it  doesn't  do  any  harm  to 
ask  for  it,  I  suppose.” 

“You're  right,  it  doesn't,"  said  the  stout  man.  “Let1 
me  out,  Jack.  Strange  this  boy  should  hawe  come  just 
in  the  nick  of  time!  I  don't  suppose  it  will  amount  to 
anything,  though.” 

“Of  course  not,”  replied  the  ticket-seller,  pulling  some 
wire  which  controlled  the  door.  “He  couldn’t  never  learn4 
the  song  short  of  a  couple  of  days.” 

“1  can  learn  any  song  in  half  an  hour,”  declared  Larry. 
“Just  you  try  me  and  see.” 

“There's  cheek  for  you  !”  cried  the  ticket -seller. 

“Cheek  is  a  winner,"  growled  the  manager.  “Bov.  come 
this  wav.” 

Hr  opened  a  little'  door  at  one  side' of  the  lobby  through 
a  long,  dark  passage,  coming  out  at  last  behind  the  scones. 

Larry  thought  he  must  have  come  into  some  factory ,  it 
all  looked  so  rough. 

In  the  distance  he  could  hear  violins,  drums,  flutes  an  ^ 
other  instruments  playing,  and  some  one  was  calling  out 


and  see  if  he  won’t  give  me  a  chance  to  try.  He  might  1 


something  in  a  loud  voice. 

(To  be  continued) 
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A  drove  of  cattle  was  being  driven  down  Main  street, 
Highmore.  S.  Dak.  One  old  cow  saw  the  open  back  door  of 
the  First  Xational  Bank  of  Highmore  and  turned  into  it. 
She  walked  down  the  stairway  to  the  cellar,  where  she  was 
discovered  later  lving  down. 

The  other  week  two  Nebraska  boys  engaged  in  a  fight 
while  working  together  in  a  field.  One  of  them  had  some 
matches  in  his  pocket  which  got  ablaze,  and  in  throwing 
them  away  he  threw  them  into  some  dry  hay.  The  result 
was  that  fiftv  tons  of  hav,  three  barns  and  two  farmhouses 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  hasn’t  been  reported  yet 
as  to  which  boy  got  the  best  of  the  squabble,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  mischief  enough. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  possibilities  of  zacaton  grass 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Zacaton  grass  extends  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Texas  southward  to  the  Argentine  Andes.  Labora¬ 
tory  tests  of  this  grass  conducted  by  the  Department  show 
that  it  can  be  chemically  reduced  to  paper  stock  by  the 
soda  process  more  easily  and  with  less  expense  than  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  poplar  wood. 


•“Ten-cent  sodas”  universally  in  Ohio  may  be  a  result  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health’s  latest  ruling  that  all  glasses, 
spoons  and  dishes  used  at  a  soda  fountain  must  be  sterilized 
in  boiling  water,  with  live  steam,  according  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  are  pouring  into  the  board’s  offices.  Several 
confectioners  and  soda  fountain  proprietors  declare  they 
1  cannot  continue  to  sell  “sodas,”  “dopes”  and  frozen  dain¬ 
ties  at  five  cents  if  they  are  compelled  to  install  sterilizing 
equipment. 


AA'illiams  County’s  grain  crop  this  season  is  valued  at 
$4,500,000,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  B.  F.  Flint, 
State  Immigration  Commissioner  of  North  Dakota.  These 
figures  reveal  the  production  of  Williams  County  to  be  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  With  a  population  of  20,000,  the  per 
caoita  nroduction  is  $225,  while  if  the  rural  population 
alone  is  considered  the  per  capita  production  for  men, 
women  and  children  is  about  400.  In  addition  to  the  grain 
Williams  County  this  fall  has  live  stock  production  valued 
at  $6,500,000. 


Superintendent  of  Schools  Ella  Flagg  Young,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  received  $1  within  a  letter  written  in  a  cramped 
R/'hoolbov  hand.  It  read:  “Dear  Sir — About  six  years 
about  two  bushel  baskets  of  coal  from  the  school 
Lt  Warren  avenue  and  Wood  street,  and  you  will  find  in- 
_  >f]  :rj  Jetter  $1,  which  is  more  than  the  value  of  what  I 
arid  the  priest  tell?  us  in  confession  that  God  won’t 
forgive  if  we  don’t  return  stolen  goods  or  the  value 
",f7h«n.  Yours,  The  Penitent.”  The  dollar  will  be  put 
’■  fu/Jd  for  the  school  at  Warren  avenue  and  Wood 


<■ . 


street. 


The  hardships  of  a  300-mile  horseback  trip  made  by 
Mrs.  A\  alter  Quick  and  baby,  of  Lakeview,  over  mountam- 
ous  trails,  to  plead  for  the  release  of  her  husband  from  the 
State  Prison,  Salem,  Ore.,  were  not  without  avail,  the 
State  Parole  Board  deciding  to  recommend  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  Quick  be  paroled.  Quick  will  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  reaching  his  home  when  Governor 
Withvcombe  orders  his  release.  He  has  a  homestead  near 
Lakeview,  300  miles  from  Salem,  and  his  only  means  of 
transportation  is  the  pony  on  which  his  wife  and  baby 
made  the  long  trip  here.  Quick  was  sent  to  prison  for 
the  theft  of  a  sack  of  oats  and  a  box  of  shotgun  shells. 

“Quails  are  becoming  very  tame  in  Brown  County,  and 
are  staying  in  the  barnyards  of  farmers.  Several  coveys 
have  come  to  the  yards  of  town  residences.  The  deep, 
frozen  snow  makes  it  impossible  for  the  birds  to  get  food. 
Farmers  are  feeding  the  birds,  which  have  become  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  eating  places  that  they  come  every  day 
to  the  barnyards.  Their  food  is  placed  on  boards  out  of 
the  snow,  and  the  farmer  stands  and  watches  them  eat. 
Some  of  the  birds  have  been  found  dead,  and  it  is  believed 
they  died  of  starvation.  The  Hungarian  pheasants,  which 
were  placed  on  the  Weed  Patch  hill  reserve  several  years 
ago,  are  also  being  fed.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  birds 
in  Brown  County,  Indiana. 


Eight  hundred  and  fifteen  railroaders,  including  brake- 
men,  conductors,  engineers,  firemen  and  switchmen,  have 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  of  1913,  1914  and  1915,  according  to  the  tri¬ 
ennial  statement  of  recruiting  recently  made  public.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  American  marines  in 
April,  1914,  war  correspondents  were  amazed  at  the  effi¬ 
ciency  show  by  our  sea  soldiers  in  repairing  and  operating 
the  line  outside  the  city  that  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
Mexicans,  but  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  almost 
one  of  ten  marines  is  a  railroader.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  men  who  follow  the  rail  are  naturally  adventur¬ 
ous,  seeking  excitement  and  danger,  and  that  the  marine’s 
service  satisfies  that  craving. 


A  French  soldier  fighting  in  the  Argonne  has  just  in¬ 
herited  an  estate  valued  at  $40,000  from  an  eccentric  armv 
officer  who  lived  in  the  soldier’s  native  village.  The  only 
condition  attached  to  the  legacy  is  that  the  soldier  must 
from  time  to  time  visit  the  graye  of  his  benefactor  and  re¬ 
late  there  some  of  his  war  experiences.  The  will  says: 
“Being  without  family,  I  leave  the  whole  of  my  fortune  to 
Paul  Cambon,  farmer.  1  desire  thus  to  show  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  him  for  having  for  many  years  listened  patiently 
and  with  every  air  of  interest  to  the  stories  1  used  to  tell 
of  the  war  of  1870.  I  trust  that  he  will  be  spared  to  return 
to  his  village  after  the  present  war,  and  my  only  request  to 
h’m  is  that  lie  come  occasionally  to  mv  tomb  and  there  re¬ 
late  some  of  his  own  war  experiences.” 
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Walter  1.  Willis,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  declared  recent¬ 
ly  that  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens  exceeds  that  of  every  one  of  twenty 
single  States  of  the  Union.  Also  the  Borough  of  Queens 
exceeds  ten  States  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
manufacturing;  eleven  States  in  the  number  of  factory 
employees,  and  ten  States  in  the  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  According  to  the  last  Federal  census,  t  le 
Borough  of  Queens  had  771  factories,  with  23,891  em¬ 
ployees,  which  produced  manufactured  products  value*  at 
$151,180,000,  which  was  greater  than  the  value  of 
products  of  any  of  the  following  States  for  the  same  year: 
Alabama.  Arizona;  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Honda, 
Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Aorth 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Utah.  Vermont  and  Wyoming. 


BRIEF  BUT  POINTED  ITEMS 

Miss  Ada  Boyd,  of  Wyandotte,  Okla.,  is  so  largo  that  a 
dray  was  required  to  convey  her  from  a  railway  station  to  a 
hospital  to  undergo  an  operation.  Miss  Boyd  weighs  500 
pounds.  She  is  the  largest  patient  ever  registered  at  the 

institution. 


Mrs.  John  Graber,  an  ardent  Suffragist,  has  been  elected 
constable  of  Smith  Township  in  Ohio,  an  office  for  which 
she  never  was  a  candidate  and  did  not  know  she  was  being 
voted  for.  A  number  of  men  wrote  her  name  on  the  ballot 
as  a  joke,  and  she  won.  Her  election  became  known  the 
other  day  with  the  complete  compilation  of  official  re- 
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'  JOKES  AND  JESTS 

«I  fear  that  that  young  man  to  whom  I  gave  a  job  in 
the  store  last  week  is  crooked.”  “You  should  not  judge  by 
appearance.”  “I  am  judging  by  disappearances  in  this 

case.” 


Youthful  Leader  of  the  Redskin  Braves— Oh!  if  you 
please.  Mrs.  Brown,  can  I  have  my  arrow?  It's  come  over 
into  your  garden.  Mrs.  Brown— Certainly,  my  boy. 
Whereabouts  did  it  go  r'  Youthful  Leader  of  the  Redskin 
Braves — (timidly) — I — 1  think  its  in  your  eat. 


turns. 


From  High  Point,  N.  C.,  to  Baltimore  in  seven  hours 
and  a  quarter  is  4;he  astonishing  record  made  by  one  of  the 
300  birds  freed  here  recently.  The  contest  was  held  by 
the  Monumental  City  Concourse  Association.  Within  re¬ 
cent  years  quite  a  number  of  prominent  Southern  and 
Northern  clubs  have  made  High  Point  the  starting  point 
of  interesting  races. 

A  bunch  of  garden  peas  in  the  Cook  County  agricultural 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  Minnesota,  has  a  story  behind  it. 
The  variety  is  called  Howenstein  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  The 
peas  were  being  brought  from  Pennsylvania  by  one  of  the 
Howenstein  pioneers  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  a  hungry  hen  discovered  the  bags.  Biddy  was  swal¬ 
lowing  the  last  seed  when  the  pioneer  farmer  came  on  the 
scene.  Off  went  the  ben’s  neck  and  the  seeds  were  rescued 
for  the  spring  planting. 

Providing  a  suggestion  made  by  a  Los  Angeles  man  is 
acted  upon  it  is  going  to  be  against  the  law  for  a  man  to 
drive  an  automobile  in  Los  Angeles  with  one  arm  encir¬ 
cling  the  waist  of  his  fair  one.  David  A.  Hamburger  has 
written  to  the  City  Council  proposing  a  city  ordinance  that 
will  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  of  either  sex 
to  operate  an  automobile  with  his  or  her  arm  encircling 
the  waist  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  idea  was 
brought  to  his  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  n  man  teaching  a 
voting  lady  to  drive  while  encircling  her  waist  with  one 

arm. 


The  steamer  rolled  and  pitched  in  the  mountainous 
raves,  and  Algy  was  very  seasick.  Deal!  boy,  be  gioancd, 
‘promise  me  vou  will  send  my  remains  to  my  people.”  An 
10ur  passed.'  “Deah  boy,”  feebly  moaned  Algy,  “you 
leedn’t  bother  about  sending  my  remains  home— there 
voirt  be  any.” 


House-hunter— Seems  to  me  this  house  isn’t  very  well 
built.  The  floor  shakes  when  we  walk.  Agent — Urn — 
v-e-s  ;  that’s  the  new  kind  of  spring  floor  for  dancing,  you 
know.  House-hunter — And  these  stairs  creak  terribly. 

\(TCPt— Y-c-s.  We  furnish  this  new  patent  burglar-alarm 
staircase  without  extra  charge. 


A  clubman  who  poses  as  a  humorist  was  having  his  shoes 
shined  at  a  railwav  station.  “And  is  vour  father  a  boot¬ 
black,  too?”  he  asked  the  boy  at  his  feet.  “No,”  said  the 
bootblack.  “My  father  is  a  farmer  up  the  State.”  “Ah,” 
said  the  humorist,  as  he  reached  for  his  notebook  to  make 
an  entry,  “be  believes  in  making  hay  while  the  son  shines.” 

A  Western  business  man,  visiting  'Washington  with  his 
young  son,  took  him  to  the  Senate  gallery  one  afternoon. 
A  certain  venerable  gentleman,  whose  part  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  seemed  not  especially  clear  to  the  lad.  interested  him 
greatl v.  The  father  explained  that  this  elderly  person  was 
the  chaplain  of  the  Senate.  “Oh,  lie  prays  for  the  Senate, 
does  he?”  asked  the  boy.  “No,”  said  the  father,  “he  gets 
up  and  takes  a  look  at  the  Senate,  and  then  prays  for  the 
country.” 
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By  Paul  Brnddou 


One  of  the  most  striking  headlands  on  the  South  African 
coa"r  N  fhe  bluff  of  Xatal.  Its  majestic  position,  standing 
l>oldl\  out  from  the  mainland  and  rising  straight  up  from 
the  deep,  blue  ocean  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet; 
tne  brilliant  hues  of  the  thousand-and-one  varieties  of 
tropical  foliage  which  cover  its  steep  sides  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  me  clear  sky  above  and  the  bright  plumage  of  the 
birds  flashing  in  the  sun — all  contribute  to  make  the  spot 
pictuiesque  in  the  extreme.  In  the  maze  of  the  gigantic 
underwood  on  the  bluff,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
leopards,  tiger-cats,  monkeys,  serpents  and  other  beasts  and 
reptiles  roamed  at  will,  the  precipitous  sides  and  wild  en¬ 
tanglement  insuring  protection  from  the  attacks  of  the 
hunter.  M  ithin  the  last  few  years  a  road  has  been  made  up 
the  bluff,  and  a  lighthouse  now  crowns  the  summit.  The 
inner  or  northern  side  of  the  bluff  forms  one  side  of  the 
bay  of  Xatal,  while  low  sandhills  inclose  it  on  the  north. 
The  northern  coast  is  irregular,  and  a  sandhill  projecting 
far  into  the  bay  almost  cuts  in  into  two  parts,  so  forming 
a  double  harbor.  From  this  point  the  harbor-bar  stretches 
across,  and  the  water  being  there  verv  shallow,  vessels  of 
large  size  are  prevented  from  passing  into  the  inner  har¬ 
bor.  Fortunately,  however,  the  bluff  protects  them  on  the 
south,  and  except  when  north  or  east  winds  are  blowing,  a 
tolerably  good  anchorage  is  obtainable.  On  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  emigrant  ships  sailing  over  the  bar,  the 
early  emigrants  wrere  transported  from  the  ships  to  the 
beach  in  the  inner  harbor  in  large  surfboats,  and  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  be  carried  through  the  surf  to  the  shore  by 
Kaffirs. 

On  the  sandhill  that  divides  the  bay  there  stands  a  look¬ 
out  and  the  port  captain  or  harbor-master’s  house,  and 
about  two  miles  up  the  south  shore  is  situated  the  town  of 
Durban,  the  only  road  to  which,  at  the  date  of  this  story, 
was  through  the  bushpath. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
summer  of  185 — ,  the  thermometer  registering  something 
like  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  in  the  shade,  the  bay  as 
*  calm  as  glass,  and  the  beach  quite  deserted,  the  men  in  the 
lookout  were  surprised  to  see  a  long,  rakish  schooner  sail 
around  the  bluff  and  drop  anchor  in  the  outer  bay.  No 
sooner  had  she  broached  to  than  a  whaleboat  was  low¬ 
ered  and  put  off  from  her  side.  The  harbor-master  hur¬ 
ried  down,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  men,  to  the  beach,  and 
before  the  boat  had  reached  the  shore  a  small  crowd  of 
white  men  and  Kaffirs  had  gathered  around.  As  the  boat 
ran  on  to  the  shingle,  a  tall,  sallow  man,  whose  bony  frame, 
sliarp  eyes  and  features  proclaimed  him  an  American  be¬ 
fore  he  .-poke,  jumped  ashore,  and  asked  in  a  sharp,  nasal 

tone : 

'“Who’s  bos-  (chief  personage)  here?” 

L  «[  arn  the  Port  Captain,”  said  that  functionary,  step¬ 
ping  for  ward.  “I)o  you  want  me?” 

‘*\Va«  .  vc - .  1  do — some.  I’m  eap’n  of  the  Southern 
L  (  'Or -  -*'boor:er;  thar  he  is.  She’s  sprung  a  bad  leak,  and 
j  want  to  bench  her  here  and  examine  her  timbers.  My 
L  fa,  .  :  a* most  done  up  with  pumpin’.  She’s  fillin'  most 


awfully  quick,  and  I  want  some  men  to  come  off  and  take 
a  hand  at  the  pumps.  My  crew  can’t  keep  on  much 
longer,  I  guess.” 

“Where  are  you  from,  and  where  bound,  captain?”  asked 
the  harbor-master. 

“I’ve  bin  cruisin’  after  whales,  and  thar’s  a  pile  of  ile 
aboard.  But,  sir,  if  we  stop  palav’ring  here,  I  shan't  git 
my  ship  beached.  What  men  can  you  git  me,  now, 
quick  ?” 

“There’®  plenty  of  Kaffirs  about,”  said  the  harbor-mas¬ 
ter  ;  “but  you  must  get  permission  before  you  can  take 
any  of  them  off  to  your  ship.” 

“Permission?”  echoed  the  stranger;  “waal,  I  never! 
Who’s  got  charge  of  this  lot?  Who  do  they  belong  to?” 

“They  don’t  belong  to  anybody.  This  is  a  British  colony, 
captain.  But  you  must  get  leave  to  take  ’em  aboard,  or 
else  you  can’t  have  ’em,”  replied  the  harbor-master,  em¬ 
phatically. 

“Who’ll  give  me  permission;  you?”  asked  the  captain. 

“No,  I  can’t;  you  must  go  and  get  a  magistrate’s  or¬ 
der.” 

“Whar’s  be  to  be  found?  Jest  show  me  the  way.  Look 
sharp,  boss,  ’cos  I’m  in  a  mortal  hurry,  you  know.” 

The  harbor-master  turned  away,  saying:  “Up  in  Dur¬ 
ban,  and - ” 

“How  fur’s  that?”  broke  in  the  Yankee. 

“A  good  two  miles  through  the  bushpath.  You’ll  have 
to  get  a  horse.” 

“Whar’ll  1  git  one?”  asked  the  captain. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  McKay,  the  Government  land- 
agent,  who,  full  of  officious  curiosity,  had  come  down  from 
the  Custom-House,  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  said: 
“I’ll  lend  you  a  horse,  captain.  Just  come  this  way.” 

“You’re  very  obligin’,  sir,”  said  the  captain,  turning  and 
following  the  agent.  “I’ll  accept  your  offer,  and  feel  hon¬ 
ored.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  horse  was  produced,  and  a  negro 
engaged  to  run  ahead  and  show  the  way.  As  the  captain 
mounted  the  horse,  he  turned  to  the  harbor-master  and 
said:  “You’ll  be  able  to  find  boats  enough  to  take  fifty 
niggers  off  at  once,  eh  ?” 

“Oh,  yes ;  we  can  do  that.” 

“Waal,  now,”  said  the  stranger,  as  a  parting  observa¬ 
tion,  “ain't  it  a  plaguev  shame  that  a  man  can’t  save  his 
ship  without  all  this  palaver?  Here’s  the  Southern  Cross, 
as  smart  a  schooner  as  ever  sailed  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  a-makin’  water  like  mad,  and  I’ve  got  to  go 
through  all  this  here  performance  before  I  ken  git  a  few 
darned  niggers  to  pump.”  And  away  he  rode  toward  Dur¬ 
ban. 

The  magistrate  not  only  gave  the  American  captain  the 
necessary  order,  but  opened  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  drinking 
to  bis  success,  promised  any  further  assistance  that  might 
lie  in  his  power,  and  in  two  hours  after  leaving  the  harbor 
the  stranger  was  halfway  back  again. 

During  his  absence  all  had  been  bustle  at  the  harbor. 
More  Kaffirs  had  come  down  in  the  hope  of  beng  hired, 
and  great  was  the  amount  of  speculation  as  to  the  terms 
likely  to  be  offered.  T liege  Natal  Kaffirs  are  runaway 
Zulus,  who.  having  once  deserted,  are  barred  from  return¬ 
ing  to  Zululand  under  penalty  of  deatii.  They  are  both 
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brave  and  intelligent,  and  are  a  much  finer  set  of  men 
than  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast.  From  the  look¬ 
out  the  crew  of  the  schooner  could, he  seen  pumping  inces¬ 
santly,  a  continuous  stream  pouring  from  her  side,  and 
Mr.  McKay,  whose  proffer  of  the  horse  was  instigated  more 
hy  the  hope  of  profit  than  by  disinterested  kindness,  for  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  surfboats,  was  waiting  with  great 
impatience  for  the  stranger’s  return,  and  calculating  the 

amount  he  would  realize  bv  the  business. 

%/ 

Sooner  than  could  have  been  expected,  the  captain  came 
riding  up  at  a  rattling  pace,  and,  jumping  front  the  horse, 
said:  “Here’s  the  permission,  boss,  all  correct  and  com¬ 
plete.  And  now  how  many  niggers  ken  I  hcv?” 

“Just  as  many  as  you  like,”  said  the  harbor-master; 
“there  they  are  waiting  to  be  hired.” 

“Now,  sir,  tell  me — what  time  in  the  morning  ken  I  git 
over  the  bar?  I  draw  ten  feet  of  water.” 

“Tide  flows  at  six  o’clock,  and  you  could  come  over  by 
eight,  1  should  say,”  responded  the  harbor-master. 

“Good.  Waal,  now,  you  boys,  Til  give  you  seven  and  six¬ 
pence  apiece  to  come  and  take  turns  all  night.  There’s  a 
powerful  lot  o'  water  in  the  hold  by  this  time,  and  you'll 
hev  to  work,  I  tell  you.” 

Several  voices  eagerly  accepted  the  terms,  and  the  har¬ 
bor-master  asked  how  many  he  would  engage. 

“Just  you  stand  in  a  row,  hoys,  and  I'll  pick  out  the 
likely  ones.  Be  smart;  the  sun’ll  be  down  before  we  git 
aboard,  if  you  don’t  be  slick." 

The  Kaffirs  were  soon  in  line.  The  captain  walked  up 
and  down  surveying  them,  and  carefully  picking  out  the 
biggest  and  strongest,  until  he  had  selected  about  sixty. 

“I  will  come  oil  to  you  in  the  morning,  captain,  and 
bring  vou  a  pilot,"  said  the  harbor-master. 

“Waal,  now.  that’s  friendly  of  vou,  boss.  Beall v,  if  you 
would,  I  should  take  it  kindly,"  responded  the  Yankee. 

“1  will,”  said  the  harbor-master  :  “I'll  come  off  when  the 
tide  makes." 

“Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  stepped  into 
the  whaleboat ;  “you  won't  forget  to  come  ?” 

“Certainly  not,"  replied  the  harbor-master.  “Good¬ 
night.”  . 

“Good-night,”  said  the  stranger,  with  a  grim  smile,  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  as  the  boat  pulled  away. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  following  morning,  the 
port  captain,  Mr.  McKay,  and  the  lookout  men  were  al¬ 
ready  assembled  on  the  sand-point;  and  as  the  first  flush 
of  daylight  came  rapidly  spreading  over  land  and  sea  they 
strained  their  eyes  across  the  bay,  eager  to  catch  an  early 
glimpse  of  the  schooner  whose  arrival  and  condition  had 
caused  such  unusual  excitement  the  day  before.  Well 
might  they  start  and  stare  in  speechless  astonishment. 
There  was  the  bay  all  right,  and  there  was  the  blue  bluff 
beyond  it,  but  nothing  else.  No  Southern  Cross!  No  ship 
at  all !  Nothing  to  mark  where  she  had  lain  the  previous 
night!  What  could  it  mean?  Could  she  have  foundered 
with  all  hands?  No;  for  there  was  not  depth  of  water  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  her  masts  if  she  had.  Could  she  have 
broken  away  and  gone  ashore?  Impossible;  for  the  wind, 
a  mere  capful,  was  off  the  land. 

“She's  gone !”  was  the  first  exclamation  which  broke  the 
silence — “clean  gone  !’’ 


“What  can  it  mean?”  asked  Mr.  McKay. 
“Mean?”  said  the  harbor-master;  “mean?  That 
11  born  fooi s :  that’s  what  it  means.” 


we’re 


“Why,  how?"  gasped  the  bewildered  agent. 

“How?"  responded  the  harbor-master.  “Why  was  he  so 
particular  about  the  sort  of  Kaffirs  he  engaged?  Wouldn’t 
any  kind  of  Kaffirs  do  for  working  pumps?  Of  course 
they  would.  1  can  see  it  all  now.  She  was  no  whaler; 
she  had  sprung  no  leak.  She  was  a  Yankee  slaver,  that’s 
what  she  was;  and  we  ought  all  to  be  shot  for  not  seeing 
it  before.” 


“But  we  saw  them  pumping  the  water  out  of  her,”  said 
the  agent,  after  a  pause. 

“Of  course  vou  did.  But  vou  didn't  see  the  other  side 

•  V 

of  her,  did  you,  Mr.  McKay?” 

“Well,  no,”  responded  the  agent. 

“No;  but  if  you  had,  you'd  have  seen  ’em  pumping  the 
water  in!  That’s  what  it  was,  Mr.  McKay;  the  rascals 
were  pumping  it  in  on  the  starboard  side  and  out  again  on 
the  port;  don't  you  see?” 

“Yes,  I  see  now,"  sighed  the  agent. 

“Sixty  niggers  kidnaped  before  our  very  eyes!"  con¬ 
tinued  the  harbor-master.  “A  pretty  thing,  upon  my 
word  !” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  men;  “p’raps  she's  in 
sight  now,  sir — if  we  was  fo  pull  off  in  the  boat  around 
the  bluff  head,  sir." 

“What’s  the  good  of  that?”  growled  the  harbor-master. 

“On’v  p’raps  we  might  see  what  course  she  was  a- 
takin';  and  in  case  the  admiral  was  to  come  around,  we 
could  say  which  way  she  was  a-goin’,  sir.” 

“Oh,  she's  out  o’  sight  by  this  time,  never  fear."  said  the 
harbor-master.  “But  man  the  boat,  and  we'll  see.” 

Away  went  the  men  to  get  the  boat  out,  and  away  went 
the  harbor-master  and  Mr.  McKay  after  them  down  to  the 
beach. 


“No  wonder  lie  was  so  particular,  the  rascal !  Why, 
every  one  of  those  Kaffirs  will  fetch  $500  in  America. 
He's  done  a  verv  fair  day's  work,  and  r.o  mistake,  Mr 
McKay.” 

“Yes;  and  never  paid  me  for  the  hire  of  my  boat.”  dole¬ 
fully  responded  the  agent;  “and  1  lent  the  scoundrel  my 
horse,  too !” 

“Well,  it  s  no  use  now.  But  where  our  senses  wore,  Mr. 
McKay,  to  be  outwitted  like  that,  I  can't  think.  [  shall 
hear  of  this  again.  If  only  the  admiral  would  cruise 
around  here,  we  might  catch  ’em  now;  but  we  shan't  see 
him  for  months,  maybe.  It's  about  the  deepest  move  that 
ever  1  hoard  of.” 


By  this  time  the  boat  was  out  and  manned,  and  a  hearty 
pull  took  them  to  the  bluff  head  in  half  an  hour;  but  no 
sign  of  the  slaver  was  to  be  seen. 

The  next  day  a  southern-bound  brig  dropped  anchor  in 
flic  outer  bay  and  sent  ashore  for  some  fresh  meat.  The 
harbor-master  went  off  to  her.  and  gave  the  captain  a  letter 
to  deliver  to  the  admiral  if  he  fell  in  with  him,  or  to  leave 
at  the  cape  if  he  did  not.  Although  the  letter  reached  the 
admiral  within  a  week,  and  he  put  off  to  sea  on  the  chance 
ol  falling  in  with  some  news  of  the  Southern  Cross,  no 
more  was  ever  heard  of  that  5  ankee  whaler. 


WORK  AND  WIN. 
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GOOD  READING 


The  junk  dealer  s  job  isn't  such  a  bad  sort  of  occupation, 
according  to  the  statements  of  one  Eugene  (Ore.)  junk 
hnn  that  shipped  its  eleventh  carload  of  junk  collected  in 
and  around  Eugene  in  the  past  eight  months..  The  ship¬ 
ment  went  to  Seattle.  Two  men  with  a  rickety  wagon  have 
done  this  collecting  and  the  results  have  included  eleven 
tons  of  rubber,  nine  tons  of  brass  and  thirteen  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  and  other  metals.  Receipts  were  more  than  $23,000. 


AA  holesale  frauds,  which  are  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
State  of  W  isconsin  $500,000  in  the  last  few  years  in  con- 
nection  with  the  scalps  of  wolves  which  were  never  killed, 
are  alleged  by  Deputy  Conservation  Warden  Henry  Lee, 
who  has  been  carrying  on  an  investigation.  A.  C.  Fergu¬ 
son  and  James  S.  Nicholson,  former  presidents  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Fairchild,  have  pleaded  guilty  to  issuing  false  cer¬ 
tificates  on  wolves  which  were  not  killed.  Nicholson  was 
fined  $240  and  Ferguson  $120.  It  was  shown  that  the 
village  presidents  got  $5  for  each  false  certificate. 


The  State  Museum  of  Pierre,  S.  I).,  has  received  from 
W.  E.  Lvman,  of  Spearfish,  a  stone  tablet  found  on  the 
mountain  above  Spearfish  by  Louis  Theon  in  March,  1887. 
celt  is  a  flat  sandstone  slab  about  ten  inches  square,  upon 
towhicli  is  scratched  the  following  inscription :  “Came  to 
^  these  hills  in  1833,  seven  of  us,  De  La  Compt,  Ezra  Kind, 
vG.  W.  Wood,  E.  Brown,  E.  Kent,  William  King,  Indian 
11  Crow.  All  dead  but  me.  Ezra  Kind,  killed  by  Ind  be¬ 
ll  von  d  hi  eh  hill,  got  our  gold  June,  1834.  Got  all  of  the 
gold  we  could  carry  on  our  pony,  all  got  by  the  Indians.  I 
have  lost  my  gun  and  nothing  to  eat  and  Indians  hunting 
me." 


Samuel  Hobbs,  the  fourteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Hobbs, (  of  Salem,  Ind.,  has  been  missing  since  Nov. 
3.  The  boy  disappeared  from  home  and  no  trace  could  be 
found  of  him  until  a  schoolmate  returned  and  said  he  had 
o;one  as  far  as  Louisville  with  him.  The  schoolmate  said 
the  runaway  intended  to  go  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  fa¬ 
ther  then  went  to  Louisville  and  began  a  search  for  the 
boy.  The  police  are  searching  all  through  the  South  for 
ti  e  lad.  The  school  authorities  have  been  making  rigid 
investigations  of  cigarette  smoking  among  the  young  boys 
of  the  school,  and  rather  than  tell  on  his  schoolmates 
voung  TIobbs  decided  to  run  away.  The  boy  was  a  student 
of  the  eighth  grade. 


Toy-  the  children  are  now  being  made  to  follow  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  home.  A  striking  example  is  a  miniature 
eh  o\’  T  m y.'jp  so  devised  that  it  is  a  practical  little  cooker. 
The  range  j-  15  inches  in  height  and  is  capable  of  cooking 
mi \  food.  It  i-  equipped  with  an  oven  4 y2  inches  wide 
5  I ].< ; deep — big  enough  to  hold  a  little  roasting  pan. 

On  top  of  tin*  no  go  a  kettle  can  be  placed,  or  food  can  he 
coohei  b  th  v  utej.  iis  that  come  with  the  range.  A  long 


cord  with  plug  is  furnished  to  attach  to  any  hand  socket 
and,  best  of  all,  there  is  a  cord  switch,  which  controls  the 
amount  of  electric  heat  sent  to  the  range.  Little  girls  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  a  toy  elecric  range  for  Christmas  will 
find  “playing  house’''  a  more  fascinating  pastime  than  they 
have  ever  before  enjoyed. 


Recently  the  British  Admiralty  gave  out  valuable  statis¬ 
tics  regarding  the  losses  of  merchant  ships  during  the  war. 
The  number  of  British  merchant  ships  sunk  by  subma¬ 
rines  was  183,  of  which  93  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes. 
Tn  addition  to  these,  175  British  fishing  vessels  were  sunk. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Great  Britain  possessed  11,028 
ships — -about  40  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  shipping.  Because 
the  2,845  merchant  ships  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
fleets  had  been  destroyed  or  driven  into  port,  the  propor¬ 
tionate  strength  of  the  British  merchant  navy  had  been 
considerably  larger  than  40  per  cent.  Due  to  the  activity 
in  shipbuilding,  the  losses  of  the  British  merchant  marine 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  its  growth,  the  fleet  being 
larger  by  88  ships  and  343,016  tons  than  it  was  when  the 
war  commenced. 


“During  the  last  ten  years  the  value  of  elk  teeth  has 
more  than  trebled,"  said  a  Western  traveler  recently.  “Tn 
1904  you  could  get  any  number  of  fine  specimens  in  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington  and  bordering  States  for  $2.50 
apiece.  Now  you  will  pay  from  $7.50  to  $10,  and  they  are 
hard  to  get  for  even  that.  The  Apache,  Sioux,  Comanche 
and  Chippewa  Indians  used  to  have  dozens  of  them  in  their 
possession  and  traded  them  for  trinkets.  But  the  redskin 
got  wise  to  their  value,  and  you  can  buy  them  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  dealer  cheaper  now  than  from  the  Indian.  The  passing 
of  the  elk  and  the  great  demand  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Elk  lodges  for  teeth  for  emblems  have  boosted  the 
price.”.  The  traveler  recited  an  incident  of  an  Oklahoman 
who  bought  a  robe  covered  with  elk  teeth  from  a  Wichita 
Indian  for  $100.  He  cut  off  the  teeth  and  cleaned  up 
$2,200  on  the  deal. 


Glassmaking  dates  from  the  earliest  times,  and  orig¬ 
inated,  no  doubt,  with  the  Egyptians,  as  the  oldest  known 
specimens  found  are  those  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  earliest  mention  dates  back  to  3300  B.  C. 
Second  to  the  Egyptians  the  ancient  people  most  renowned 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  the  Phoenicians.  The 
legend  of  that  people  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  art 
is  consistently  retold.  Some  Phoenician  traders,  returning 
to  their  home  in  a  ship  laden  with  soda,  were  compelled 
to  land  on  a  sandy  tract  on  the  Syrian  coast.  They  built 
a  flic  on  the  sand  to  prepare  their  supper,  and  placed  their 
cooking  pots  on  a  lump  of  soda.  The  sand  and  the  soda 
were  both  melted  bv  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and,  flowing  to¬ 
gether.  formed  a  substance  which,  although  they  knew  it 
not.  the  sailors  recognized  as  valuable.  Such,  says  tradi¬ 
tion,  is  the  origin  of  one  of  our  most  useful  commodities. 


so 


WORK  AND  WIN. 


ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


EMPLOYER  MAKES  UP  LOSSES. 

The  owner  of  a  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  department  store 
had  his  employees  turn  in  to  him  their  bank  books  show¬ 
ing  their  accounts  with  a  wrecked  Fort  Worth  bank,  and 
he  issued  to  each  employee  who  was  a  depositor  a  check 
covering  the  amount  in  the  bank,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of 
his  employees  losing  their  savings. 

ONE  BOY,  ONE  SCHOOL. 

Livingstone  County,  Mo.,  has  the  smallest  possible  school 
in  the  world — it  has  just  one  pupil.  But,  despite  the  small 
Qnrollment,  it  keeps  grinding  steadily  away,  confining  its 
activities  principally  to  the  textbooks  and  eschewing  foot¬ 
ball  and  other  forms  of  athletics.. 

The  school  in  question  is  in  District  No.  2  in  Medicine 
Township,  and  Miss  Mary  Phillips  is  the  teacher.  The 
list  of  matriculants  lias  not  been  published.  When  the 
term  began,  it  was  anticipated  that  a  number  of  children 
would  cnioll,  but  only  this  one  boy  came,  so  the  teacher 
Started  in  with  the  course. 


tion,  according  to  R.  M.  Fitt,  manager  for  British  inter*! 

csts  on  the  island,  who  is  in  San  !■  rancisfco. 

“After  cutting  the  cable,”  Mr.  Fitt  said,  “the  Nurnberg 
towed  the  sea  end  off  shore  and  dropped  it  in  deep  water. 
Gregg  devised  a  glass  bottom  boat,  and,  after  cruising 
around  for  several  days,  located  the  lost  end  in  40  bet  of 
water  frequented  by  sharks.  Gregg  dived  repeatedly  until 
ho  succeeded  in  attaching  a  line  to  it. 


FLOATING  OIL  FATAL  TO  SEA  BIRDS. 

Extensive  areas  of  floating  oil  off  the  east  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  caused  the  death  of  enormous  numbers  of  guille¬ 
mots,  razorbills  and  puffins,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
eider-ducks.  Lady  Erskiiie  reports  to  the  Scottish  Natur-' 
alist  that  on  .Line  22  at  Kingsbarns  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  a  thick,  brown  oil,  some  seven  inches  deep  in  the 
crevices.  Dead  birds  were  lying  all  along  high-water  mark, 
and  large  numbers  in  a  dazed  condition,  and,  with  their 
feathers  matted  together  with  oil,  were  sitting  about.  Some 
eiders  were  also  found  in  similar  pitiable  plight. 

The  oil  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  some  tanker  that 
was  sunk  by  a  submarine. 


WHALE  BATTLES  SHIP. 

Showing  the  effects  of  a  desperate  battle  with  a  huge 
sperm  whale  while  ten  miles  south  of  Mount  Edgecombe, 
Kruzof  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  Sitka  Sound,  Alaska, 
on  June  15,  the  whaling  steamer  Star  111.,  Capt.  L.  P. 
Halls,  Gunner  G.  Earling,  reached  Eagle  Harbor  after  a 
successful  season. 

While  taking  one  of  the  big  mammals,  which  members 
of  the  crew  described  as  “just  like  an  ocean  liner,’’  the  big 
fellow  charged  the  steamer,  damaging  the  gunwale,  second 
towing  chock  on  the  starboard  side  and  bending  and 
crumpling  a  plate  in  the  bulwarks  for  a  distance  of  ten 
feet.  The  weight  of  the  whale  nearly  swamped  the  little 
steamer. 


RECOVERS  SEVERED  CABLE. 

Hugh  Gregg,  an  operator  for  the  British  Government  at 
the  Fanning  Island  cable  station  in  the  mid-Pacific,  dived 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  into  the  shark-infested  waters  and  re¬ 
covered  the  lost  end  of  the  cable  goon  after  the  German 
cruUer  Nurnberg  completed  its  work  of  destroying  the  stu- 


PLATTNUM  HELPS  DIAMONDS  SHINE.  j| 

It  has  come  to  be  agreed  that  the  diamond  is  not  onlyp 
displayed  more  advantageously  in  a  platinum  than  in  a  ; 
gold  mounting,  but  also  is  more  secure  if  set  in  the  first- 
mentioned  of  these  two  most  precious  of  the  metals. 

As  to  the  chances  of  loss  being  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  platinum,  it  has  been  found  from  a  chain  of  alternating 
links  of  gold  and  platinum  that  a  few  vears  sufficed  to 
wear  the  gold  links  through,  while  the  platinum  links  to  al. 
appearances' remained  as  perfect  as  when  first  received.  / 

As  to  display,  the  experts  hold  that  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erties  of  platinum  are  eminently  adapted  to  bring  out  the 
snap  and  fire  that  are  the  life  of  the  diamond.  These 
should  not  be  counteracted,  or  hindered  in  any  way,  they 
saw  and  that  it  is  the  best  mounting,  therefore,  which  aids 
them  and  thus  guarantees  their  best  effects. 

Platinum,  moreover,  is  a  non-tarnishing  metal.  It  is  not 
affected  hv  atmospheric  conditions  and  holds  its  whiteness 
for  all  time.  Not  even  high  quality  gold,  of  course,  is  non¬ 
tarnishing.  The  platinum  mounted  gems  arc  ever  ready 
for  the  wearer,  requiring  little,  if  any,  special  cleaning 
month  in  and  month  out,  while  geld  takes  on  a  sorry- 
looking  color  after  being  worn  only  a  short  time. 

A  study  of  the  light  refracting  qualities  of  the  diamond 
shows  that  the  color  of  the  mounting  at  the  girdle  of  the 
stone,  where  metal  and  gem  come  in  contact,  determines 
very  appreciably  what  the  prevailing  hue  of*  the  diamond 
"ill  he.  1  he  white  oi  the  platinum  contact  stimulates  the 
native  brilliance  of  the  diamond,  the  yellow  of  the  gold 
tinges  it  vith  its  own  hue  and  dulls  it.  Moreover,  so  the 
argument  continues,  the  white  of  the  platinum  helps  to 
soften  when  it  does  not  overcome  the  yellowness  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  diamond,  while  the  yellowness  of  gold  serves  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  inferior  diamond’s  poor  shading. 

1  L.i t inum  of  course  would  not  he  more  expensive  than 
gold  if  it  did  not  have  superior  qualities,  and  suitability 
tor  diamond  mountings  is  one  of  them,  just  as  gold  is  not 
so  much  more  expensive  than  silver  without  very  good  rea¬ 
sons,  and  so  on  down  the  long  line  to  the  base  metals. 

But  the  setting  need  not  he  all  platinum.  There  is  what 
is  called  the  platinum  tipped  setting,  which  reduces  the  cost 
of  platinum  setting  considerably  without  sacrifice  of  any 
of  the  advantages.  This  result  is  produced  lo  buckling  and  j 
soldering  a  piece  of  platinum  on  the  ends  of  the  prqnas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  permanency  of  the  platinum,  as 
woll  as  give  the  stone  the  proper  color  influence  whom  most 
needed;  namely,  at  the  girdle  or  point  of  contact 
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TAKE  NOTICE! 

I ;oh  l'owiler.  Bombs  and  Cachoo 
ear.  not  be  sent  bv  mail.  Only  orders 
for  these  £oods  amounting  to  one  dol- 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
have  to  be  made  by  express. 


GLASS  PEN. — Patent  glass  pen,  with  nice 
dip.  writes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

.WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y„ 


MYSTERIOUS  PLATE  FITTER. 

Made  of  fine  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  inflator  at  other. 
Place  it  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  ins. 
long.  Price,  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  VASH. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pasa 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
Vase,  which  a  moment  before 
was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 
beautiful  enamel*'1!  turned  wood  vase. 

Price.  20c. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  PHANTOM  FINGER. 

.  As  these  fingers  are  cast  in 

moulds  in  which  a  person’s  fin¬ 
gers  have  been  encased,  they  are 
a  lifelike  model  of  the  same.  The 
finger  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  person’s  hat  or  coat 
without  injury  to  the  hat  or  gar¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  be  your  own 
finger.  A  perfect  illusion.  Price, 
loc. ;  2  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN 
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as  a  rat-trap,  and 
away,  the  tighter 
extra  long.  Price, 
mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY 


FINGER  TRAP, 

A  couple  can  be  joineu 
together  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  to  be  released  only 
makes  matters  worse.  It 
will  hold  them  as  tight 
the  more  they  try  to  pull 
it  grips.  Our  traps  are 
10c.  each;  3  for  25c.  by 

CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PIN  MOUSE. 

It  is  made  of  cast  metal  and 
has  the  exact  color,  shape  and 
size  of  a  live  mouse.  Pinned  on 
your  or  somebody  else’s  clothes, 
will  have  a  startling  effect  upon 

v  i  ^  t  x,  i  e,  x??ectators‘  Tiie  screaming 
fun  had  by  this  little  novelty,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Is  more  than  can  be  im¬ 
agined.  If  a  cat  happens  to  be  there,  there’s 
iio  other  fun  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid;  3  for  25©. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave„  N.  Y. 

TRICK  rURSE 

One  of  tne  most  in¬ 
nocent  -  looking  little 
pocketbooks  you  ever 
saw.  Hand  it  to  your 
friend,  and  tell  him  to 
help  himself.  As  he 
unfastens  the  button 
a  spring  Inside  causes 
trie  purse  to  fly  open, 
sending  several  coins  up  in  the  air  before  his 
astonished  gaze.  This  is  a  real  fun  maker. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one. 

Price,  25c.  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  gmvusing  joker.  Tfa« 
Victim  is  told  f.c  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  ey&  as  to  exclud® 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  picture# 
appear  in  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso- 
harmless.  Price  by  mail  15©.  each; 
25c. 

LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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Latest  Stunner,  Coys  —  “Tho 
Kaiser’s  Abductioh  of  September 
Morn.”  You  must  get  this  one. 
It’s  a  Screamer,  boys — a  real  hot  one.  It’s  got 
them  all  beat.  Dassent  tell  you  all  about  it  here 
—see  it  for  yourselves,  boys.  Only  15  cts.  (in 
plain  sealed  envelope).  UP-TO-DATE  NOVELTY 
CO.,  371  William  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

ROUGH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOLS. 

Made  of  nicely  col¬ 
ored  wood  5%  inches 
long.  The  power 
furnished  by  rubber 
bands.  Ten  discs  of 
cardboard  with  each 
pistol.  Price,  6c.  each, 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  Is 
made  from  the  b«st 
Imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  In  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  th® 
money;  each  one  put  up  in  a  neat  box;  fully 
llustrated,  with  full  directions  how  to  us© 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2«th  8t..  N.  Y. 

MAGIC  DIE  BLOCK. 

A  wonderfully  de¬ 
ceptive  trick!  A  solid 
block,  two  Inches 
square,  Is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure.  Borrowing 
a  hat  from  one  of  th© 
audience,  you  place 
the  block  on  top,  sliding  a  cardboard  cover 
(which  may  be  examined)  over  It.  At  th© 
word  of  command  you  lift  the  cover,  the  block 
is  gone,  and  the  same  instant  it  falls  to  th© 
floor,  through  the  hat,  with  a  solid  thud,  or 
into  one  of  the  spectator’s  hands.  You  may 
vary  this  excellent  trick  by  passing  the  block 
through  a  table  and  on  to  the  floor  beneath, 
or  through  the  lid  of  a  desk  into  the  drawer, 
etc.  This  trick  never  fails  to  astonish  th© 
•pectators,  and  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desired.  Price,  35c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

TO  READ 

Picture  Stori 

A  Weakly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ::  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

s*r  PRICE  5  CEBITS  A  COPY  "W* 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
PINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 


New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,”  Inc. 


!68  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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Fred 
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Fred  Fearnot's  Way  :  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fred  Fearnot  In  a  Fix  :  or.  The  Blackmailer  s  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “llroncho  Buster"  ;  or,  A  Great  I  ime  In  the 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Mascot;  or.  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  Arm  .  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot";  or.  Having  tun  With  the 

Cowboys.  .  _ 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured  :  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Lnemy  _ 

Fearnot  and  the  Banker:  or.  A  Schemers  lrap  to  Ruin  Him 
Fearnot's  Great  Feat;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates 

Fearnot’s  Iron  Will:  or,  Standing 
Fearnot  Cornered:  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme:  or,  fen  Days  in 
Asylum.  .  _  rT.  „T  . 

Fred  Fearnot's  Honor;  or,  Backing  Up  His  Wor d- 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or,  \ouug  Billy  Dedham  s 
Fred  Fearnot  at  ’Vest  Point:  or.  Having  tun  W  ith 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society ;  or.  The  Knights 
Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler ;  or, 

F red° Fearnot’ s  Challenge  :  or,  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  1  hat  Won 
Fearnot  in  Atlanta:  or.  The  Black  Fiend  ot  Darktown 
Fearnot’s  Open  Hand:  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend 
Fearnot  in  Debate  :  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 
Fearnot's  Great  Plea:  or.  His  Defence  of  the  Moneyless 

Fred^Fearnot  at  Princeton ;  or.  The  Rattle  of  the  Champions 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus:  or.  High  Old  Time  at  \’ew  Fra 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt:  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adlron- 
(^3  s 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide:  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mountain 


an  Insane 


Case. 

the  Mazers, 
of  the  Black 


The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 
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Stay 

Days  with  the  Moon- 


Fearnot’s  County  Fair  :  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakir* 
Fearnot  a  Prisoner  .  or.  Captured  at  Avon  . 

Fearnot  and  the  Senator:  or,  Breaking  Up  a  I •?£**”** 
Fearnot  and  the  Baron  :  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nob'eman 
Fearnot  and  tin*  Brokers:  or.  len  Days  In  wait  r>irmn 
KearHOt' s' Little  S.rap  ;  or.  Tb*  Follow  Wbo  Woutdo  t 

Whipped.  , 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten 

KS  RSSS  Si  X:  5SW..  u„« 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Gratitude;  or,  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

,  I’oopnnt  Fined  •  or  The  Judge  s  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot’ «  Comic  Opera;  or.  The  Fun  That  Raised  the  Fund* 
Fred  Fearnot  and  "bo  Anarchists:  or.  The  Homing  of  the  Bed 

e,.Ma  cnnmnfti  T.pcture  Tour :  or.  Going  it  Alone. 

Fred  Fearnot*  s  “New Wild  West”;  or.  Astonishing  the  "Old  East." 
Fred  Fearnot8  in  Russia;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 
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For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher,  -  _ 2_ 


receipt  of  price,  s  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps.  Dy 

. 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJ1T  jiNY  BSiCK  NUMBERS 

nnr  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  b>  retur  ai 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . .  ■  ■  168  West  23d  St„  Mew  York. 


No  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULCM  AND 
DREAM  ROOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams.  to&etHer  w ith 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games 

CaNo.‘  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  caul  tru-KS  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT . — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  In  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
d  3  u  ccs 

No.  *  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  «•  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 

_ Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb- 

beHs,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle:  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  in  tel  li- 
if.-nt  bov  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  II  HOW  TO  WHITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  mnst  complete  little  book,  containing  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

’  N«?  Pi.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

LADIES. — Giving  complete  instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects:  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 

For  sale  by  nil  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOTJSEY.  Publisher, 


ETIQUETTE.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  In  It. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Hellei’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT.— Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS.— Containing  the  most  populn 
selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 
No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 
oy  should  know  how  Inventions  oug¬ 
hts  book  explains  them  all.  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet? 
Ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts  per  copy. 


— Every 
Inated. 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
Instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 

It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cake* 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

— Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 

prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  Instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  Illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  savings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY. 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
8TUM1’  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  publia 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  \L- 
IH  M. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verse* 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentlmen*  ;|u. 
mo**t  Respect,  and  Condolence:  Versos 

Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN- 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  -S#ma? 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Exerr  bo* 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  min- 
strel  troupe. 

or  3  for  25  cts..  In  money  or  postape  stamp*,  by 

168  West  23d  St..  New  York. 


